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PREFACE. 


Jt ij thb boast of art and scien^j’s iii jfhe present 

day, that, by a minute s Adi vision* of labour, they 

are enabled to accomplish >their purposes vsith an 

ease, a rapidity, and a dnish, totally >unknl»wn to 

former times. Provided the means of the reli- 
. I • 

gious commu.iity permit, it is no less the iilterest 

of Christians to pursue a sinjUjir ^ourve* for the 

accomplishment of benevolent o’bjects. /jccorS- 

ingly, the jmembers of the . British and i’oreign 

Sailors’ Society, witho'it casting dispamg-sment 

on other departments of Christian actiViy.. .have^ 

devoted' themselves especially to that neglected 

but interesting portion of the cinahnuuity^—our 

mpritime population. “ That more efficient, ^ 

well as more extended’means for the moral and 
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religious improvement of our seamen nflay be ue- 
vised, than those now, in ope/dtion, is the first 
pprsuasijn of the British and Foreign Sailors' 
'Society'.” 

Besides which, tlie "spirit of daste which per- 
vadi-s thej-seafiirifig class, and which, to a certain 
extent,'', isolates it from the' rest of thfe commu¬ 
nity, renders it highly desirable that wltateT)f*is 
done for sailors' by ChriCShm benevolence, should 
be done by a S^iety specially, and by name, 
devoted to their welfare. 

Andj'if an addition*.! reason for such a Society 
were wanting, it is to be found in the fact, that 
the most '■eriois of the class are so peculiar, 
both i:. their origin and operation, as to require a 
distinct- method of tr^gtment. 

T?hj follSvSing Essay, 4herelore, originated by 
the benevolent call of the. British and Foreign 
Sailors’^ Society, is devoted to a consideration of 
“ the ‘ present condition of seamen; the duty .of 
tL',publict^n general, and of all Christians in 
particular, to promote thfclr "moral and religious 
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improvement; and to the be'it means by which 
this object may be -ccomp'ished.” • 

The writer regrets that th-? prescribed limits of 
the Essay did not permit, that which the affect¬ 
ing nature and universal importance of the spb- 
ject would certainly have invij;ed.‘ — gi^ater co¬ 
piousness of appeal. Would that this were its only 
imperfection! 

May the great God Ouf SaviouV coipmand his 
blessing to rest on this humbl'» attempt, that it 
may be made the means of calling ottendon to 
the urgent claims of our Oeamen, of aiding the 
benevolent designs of a Society dfvoteft to^their 
welfare, and of thus promoting the t^vin? §lprj'. 


Feb. 1837. 



In Order lo ejctend the knowledge ot the cha¬ 
racter and operations of the Society whose /.eal • 
caiied (^th this ^Essaj, it has -been deemed de¬ 
sirable. to insert in this part of the volume the 
following 

PROSl-ECTUS 

*bF THE 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN SAILORS’ SOCIETY, 

(Including the “ Port of London and Bethel Union,") 

FO;% g-?,OM9^TI2gG.THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 

IMRiioVEMENT OP SEAMEN. 

« 

Tlie "British and Forcigti ^Jailors’ Society was originally 
iiistltt’fed in toe year 181 ij, as The Port of London 
Society." “The Bethel Union Society” was formed in 
18 arid both were devoted in various ways t(f promote 

the mofal and religious weltiire of seamen, noth these 
societies united in the year 1827, es “The Port of I.ion- 
dpn and Bet! A Union' Society, for promoting Religion 
amtng Brituh and Foreign Sea.xen.” It was desired to 
promote the Christian instruction of the 'It'p.usands of 
seglected merchant seamen, especially those visiting the 
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poK of London ; but the claims of seamen in provincial 
ports, and the moral •’onditionof loreign seamen, piisented 
themselves in such a variety of forms, that the founders o'f 
the Society were induced to contemplate the saltation of 
sailors throughout tue world : hence the present title was 
adopted in 183b for the Institution, which must commend 
itself to the patronage of all true Christians. , 

I'HE CONSlilJTION OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ^aIlOUS’ 
SOCIETY. , * 

1. The Society shall Gompre^epd itt de^tJminati^s «f 

Ciiusv;.."s bolding the esstudal doctftnes of the Pro¬ 
testant faith. ^ 

2. The affairs of the Society Shall be managed by a 

board of directors, chosen annually at the general meeting 
pf the subscribers. ' • 

8. All agents of the Society shall ne chosen by tne 
directors. 

4. Every subscriber of One Chii^e^ ai»uall|',^r donor 
of Ten Guineas, or upwards, at one*tinie,ishall be a mem¬ 
ber of this Society. 

5. Every minister giving!/i collection to the ^Society, 
shall be at liberty to-attend the meeting <)f ilfe^ fo’"- 
mittee. 

6. A report of the proceedings of the Commilte*- .,ith« 
an audited statement of tht finances of the Society, shall 
be presented every year to the general mee^ing.^ 
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THE OBJECTS OE CHE IfBITISH AND FOREIGN BAILORS 'SO¬ 
CIETY' are, PROMOTiko the morai^. relioiods wel¬ 
fare OF seamen' of the DNITED KINGDOM, AI^O OF ALL 
. . ( 

• NATIONS. 

1. 6y’estabUshing- the preaching of the gospel among 
seamen on shipboard, a.id‘ on sho.e, throughout the pprt 
of {.iondon. 

2. E;, "system” constantly visiting -the seamen on 
shipboavl, and on shore, calling their attention to the 
blessings of religio^i)^. supplying them with I^ules, truly 
CJristian boois, aiij religious and temperance tracts.'” ' 

3. By employing feithfu^l*^ell-known, an^ acppp'ftb'.'' 
preacbers, to attend the Bethel meetings among seamen; 
and one or more Thainss missionaries, constantly to visit 
seamen '•on thsir arrival in port, in the several docks, and 
boarding4iouses, and whep leaving the port of London. 

4. By Cay-schdols, and Sunday-schools, for the educa¬ 
tion oi' the* child-en of seamen and watermen, of whom 
many arexotpham. . ^ 

,5. By fumishkag- skip-libraries ot religious books on 
loan, 'o vessels bound to foreign ports. 

6. providing missisuarjas to seamen in the provin- 
oio.' P 9 rfs of'oLeat Britain ami Ireland, and aiding local 
associations, by grants of money, books, tracts, and Bethel 

prosecuting the great objec.s of the Society. 

7. Byiengaging missionaries^on remote station., of mari¬ 
time importance; providing seamen’s chaplains for the 
most frequent^, foreign ports; and co-operating, in ever/ 
prac^cable n,qnner, with the friends of seamen throughput 
the world, especially the Amer.oan Sea5n|:n’s Friind 
,§ 9 ciety. 
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The Britis*- ■■nd Foreign Sailors’ Society employs-ele»j» 
acceptable agents, w proclaim the gospel to seamen in , 
the port of London. These hold eighteen meetings every 
week on shipboard fo- this purpo'e: and divine servicfes 
are provided also at their chapels on shore. The vast 
shipping in the riv r Thames, anJ in the East and West 
Inuia, the London, and St. Catharine’s Docks, are con¬ 
stantly vHted by the Sociefv’s agents; the ^'.ors pare 
furnished with religious and temperance tracts, and the 
ships are 'upplied with Bibles, religious books, and loan 
libraries. Their agents preach in the Euglisii, Wel-’h, rnd 
uerui,.'' '"•'gnages. 

In connexion with the Sailors’ Chapel, Shadwell, the 
Society has day-school for sailors’ children, containing 
190 boys and 100 girls, many of whom are orphans— 
hundreds more apply in vain fot want of room*; a Sabbath- 
school, also, containing 200 children—and ths vestry is 
constantly open to navigation and Bibh classes, ’t is an 
interesting fact, that, in the course of t ie p-s,. year, Ahe 
Chapel, at Shadwell, has been a.tenJei by 30,000 per¬ 
sons, 13,000 of whom were seamen 

Provincial ports are also re^;prded by the Society : ai.' 
its Directors employ ministers to preach I'.ie gospel to ' r- 
inen in North Shields, South Shields, on the r' let Ex, on 
the Scilly Isles, in Dublin, Belfast, and Newry; a'- ’. iiiey 
have granted libraries, &ri, to assist local auxiliaries in ' 
Deal, Ramsgate, Margate, Yarmouth, Leeds, Gorlestone. 
Olovelly, Scilly, &c., for the beneflt ot s-'amen: besides 
eficiently aiding in tbe supply of 620 libraries, •vincli 
contain 52 OoO volumes, for the seamen of the coast-guard 
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‘ Thfe Society’s foreigrf operations are on by agents 

Und friends at Memel in jPrussia, <^mburgii, Honfleur, 
Jamaica, Peripce, Honduras, New South Waies,'in Tahiti, 
and the Navigators I^ands dn thei St^uth Seas ; in these 
and other places 40 cof their Bethei flags are flying, as the 
weii-known signal to itAit# stdlorrf' to ithe house and wor- 
shiji' of God. Besides these' labours, the Society has af-out 
800 JOoSP'ahip-librarifsjjf (Choice religioUh books, for the 
use of Seamen in vessels sailingi to all parts of the world ; 
and a library qf Ub^it 3500 suitable volumes jn constant 
uf>s bf sailorS pmpldycd,ir( the coasting trade and thosfc on 
shore. ^ 

f * 

Durjng the past year the Society, circulated, by its va¬ 
rious agents, 220 Biblfis and Testaments, 4000 volumes 
of boutfll booKk, 20,000 pamphlets, and 100,000 religious 
tracts in the'English, Welsh, Irish, French, German, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish,*'Spanish, Russian, Modern Greek, and 
ot|ier languages, promote the improvement of seamen. 

■WhiJeniPwevtir, t^c^Directors refer to these,facts with 
gratitude to Godytltey Ourvey the immense maritime popu- 
latio'^ith a-measure.i'jf despondency, exclaiming, “ What 
'are these a'mongst so manyr?”, for, exclusive of foreign sea- 
ilK..,r jf'vrhoSi “iit least 50,0^0 anflually enter our ports, 
the aggr^ate of British merchant seamen, including the 
•pifdlSsaJ^ghtermen, boatmen, and^&hSnncn, around our own 
coasts, aiBounts to at least Ttu? Hundred and Thou¬ 
sand soul^, nqt including their fatpilies! But fur the 
Chfistian instruetfon of these multitudes, very little has 
yet’been doife, except by the British and Foreign Sailers' 

, Society, its affiliated associations, 'and the “SflSjient idfcal 
.Jj'stitutiuns at LivpVpool, Hull, Bristol, &c, 
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The Direclc • "fe anxious to comply with the numerous 
and pressing calls .nude upon them for aid from dl quai* 
ters, but tneir limited resources forbid, although they have 
reduced every branch jf thei. expenditure to the lowest 
possible amount. They are in immeaiate need of about 
£S/)00, to employ more ager.'s at home and abroad, to 
repKoish their libraries, and tc erect a Sailors’ Chapel in 
a vicinity most frequented by si amen, 

This may appear a considerable sum: but every reflect¬ 
ing mind must admit, that it is far less tUyi Christians in the 
metropolis alone should yield to an object o' so mucti im- 
pjriaiii.0 as tbe evangelisation of the maritim' population 
of Britain, not to say of the whole worid! The Diractors 
feel that the indifference .nanifested by Christians towards 
the immortal interests of perishing., mariner'’, must result 
from want of information ; to afford which they consider a 
duty devolving on themselves. To the many truly bene¬ 
volent Christians and churches, who have never yet con¬ 
tributed to aid the cause of evangeliring seCmen, no direct 
application can have been made—presenting the cordition 
of sailors, and the impediments which their imnio'’a’ hai.!‘s 
throw in the way of missions to J.e heathen,—as deplored 
by Morrison, Ellis, Wtlliamr, Yate, and other hon .ureu 
missionaries of the Church, the London, the \ "esleyan 
and the Baptist Missionary Societies. Surely these con¬ 
siderations would have been i.tore than sufficient to engage 
ti.e friends of the Redeemer to co-operate with the insti- 
tniion. 

Manj are but littlfe infonned-concerning the extent to 
which the previous lives of our seamen are sacrificed in their 
dangerous employment in procuring the wealth and advan- 
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tages pnjoyed by Grpat Britain.—“ Shipping* 
i/ist" it has been found, tlfetfrom n83 to the year 1829, 
the average number of ships wreck^ was Five Hifndred and 
Fifty^se.ven annually h In !he lattfemyear they exceeded 
Eight Hundred I aiSd they are Ijelieved to have increased 
since that time! More' /Lilian 'Tw6' Thousand seasneii 
aKjually perish thus ih thf^ mighty deep ; and the giftatcr 
pfopOrtloi? of these, it is t*i be feared, pak infs the awful 
presence of their God, unprep^ed by the truef knowledge 
of the Saviourj f*Are not Christian landsmen, therefore, 
'boufid to mWe kpown<tl!e gospll to sailors? ' 

Followen: of Christ 1 will you allow this appeal'to' i e 
addressed to you ip vaip f Can you be acquainted with 
the feet, that Two Thousand pcfcr mariners annually perish 
in the very act of ministering to your wealth, enjoyments, 
and knowledge^and yet'be indifferent to their salvation? 
Will you allow them thus to be hurried into eternity, and 
if unprepared, ^ in most instances we fear they are, to 
iesceid fhto Ae place of tormen^. without eyerting your 
utmost efforts ]\o°warn them of their danger, and direct 
t';im <0 t'de Savioifl: of the world ? The Directors have 
confid?n&, that you vflfi n%t, and therefore respectfully 
sublf it their claims to your notice: if you respond to 
(^jr q/'peal, many more thousands of sailors may be 
visufeil with the .means of salvation: but, if y6u refuse, 
they have no alternative, butf-to turn a deaf ear to the im¬ 
portunate.criws /or help that incessantly address them from 
jiarious qqarffcvs. ” 

^s the officers, directors, qnd agtnts prove tlfeir<deep 
interest in the Society—and as past succSse and hiture 
orospects of mcee extensive usefulness happily mnite to 
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urg>; them forward—they most affectionately beseech the 
readers of this bva.'went to render assistance, by their 
prayers, gifts of books for the libraries, and by pecuniary 
contributions, forwardeor'to the Tijasurers or Secretaries, 
2, Jeffrey’s-square, St. Mary Axe, London. 

By circulating “ The Pilot, oi Sailor's Magazine,” a 
family periodical, price 3d,, n rnthly information may be 
commanicated, sympathy for Si lors excited, and. pub¬ 
lic mind dUected in promoting their welfare. 


PBESIDT”' 

RIGHT HON. LORD-MOUNTSANDFORO. 


VICE-PRESIDF^TS. 

Capt. Sia W. E. Pabry, Knt., R.N. 

G. F. Young, Esq., M.P., fo*- Tynem^ nth. 
G. R. Robinson, Esq., M.P. 

W. Thompson, Esq., Alderman, M.P. 

R. H. Marten, Esq. 

John Pibie, Esq., Aldeiinai., 

G. F. Angas, Esq. ■ 

Rev. F. a. Cox, D.D., LL.D. T 
Rev*. Thomas Timpson, J 
Rev. J. Chapman, 2>at»«mjr Secretary. 
Capt. B. Pbynn, T/uimes Missionary. 


j'reo'm, ers 


Secretat 
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NUMBER OF SMIPS AND SAH-OK**- OF I.IFE ^>ID 

PROPEtlTV AT SEA-BBTHW. SHJP«h AND FtACiS. l.)l 

* C 

INTEMPE^'ANCK .. 158 

TNJURtOUK lN..>'I.UKNrE OF IR^RKLimOUS SAILORS ABROAD 174 

savings' BANKS AND ASVLUMS- R'.eOl8TR\^ OFFICES-.. . J77 

SIR* E. ('ODRINGTOr^S EVIDENCE-EDUCATION-NAUTI- 

CAT. A< iNFAlS'T sdlfcOLS—SAII.ORS! DISPOSED T-') Ui: 

. ( * K 

AS PROVIDENT *\S OTHERS. 281 






ADVERTIgEl^ENT. 


Tn ,he '■'.fly part of 1836, an advt.Wserient appeared in 
some of the religious perioditfals, amj th» several*Essays 
written jn corscaiucude r i its appearance tKre placed in 
the hands of the Rev. W. Hf ljuyh, President*of Step¬ 
ney College, and the Rev. John Clayton, jun., A M., who- 
presented the following report:— i , 

“Desirous oi'awakening the whole Christian commu¬ 
nity to the claims of the British and Foreign Saijors’ So¬ 
ciety, several gentlemen of the Committee h-’ye originated 

a subscription to offer a premium of ufty pounds for* the 

• « 

best Essay on the moral claims of-'Britisb, Sean^n. The 
proposed title is, ‘ An Essay; ih6*Moral Claims_of Sailors 
Stated and Enforced, embodying the present coiylition of 
the seafaring popularion, and the duty of tlA Qiyblic in 
general, and all Christiaife in particiJlar, to prijfliote their^ 
moral and religious improvement, and the best njeans by 
wluch this may be accomplished.’ In‘consequence of £W 
notic”, several Essays have been written, ^d sent,t# the 
Committee, at whose r^-juest we have carefully perused 
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^them for the purpble of ai^^^ication, * It is/ proper fo 
remark, that the name^ of the authc&s,^jE^e uu£r)wn to us. 
Wf iilatj^ ^tfien. we have great pleasure in recordipg, that 

some of ^e other Essats are writfen with considerable 

< « c < 

{Ability, wd are Well a(}apted to answer the proposed object, 
Ve have no hesitation ii^-ari’ving alrth^ ^ecision, that tl)is 
is enfltled yto the**priz^. We earnestly pray that this* 
appehl^o the wisdom* humV»ty, and pietjf of^tte public 
may meell^,with an honest respon|^i and that, in' the hands 
of God, it may ke instrumental to the bhA^ng ^ ^of 
thaf glorious p* rio^l whcif sthe 'abundance of the sea 
shall be turned toward the Church,\nd the-wealth of the 
nations shall come to hc^r^*** 


V. H. MUR<5H, Stepney College, 
^OHN CLAYTON, Jdn., Hackney. 


Nov. 2^, 1836. 



NOTi^S. 




NOIES.- 


Note, A. 

NuMliEB OF Sml’S AND SaII.OBS. 

Ill 1^33 there wore 24,.085 registered .'’ossels, tlie 
burthen of which was 2,634,57'’ ton*. Thoso registered 
vessels had no less than 164,00<i *anOrs'bclpnging to them. 
To whi'ch number must be added'the large proportion 
which is always on .shore, locking ou. for new "ships— 
amounting to nearly 40,0(70 : and also 50,000 fishermen, 
making about 250,000. This aocount', of course, 3oes not 
include the royal uavy,^in which/ at the same pevod, there 
were about 30,00(). 


Note B. 

• I ; 

Loss OF Lifk A.sn Pkopi..ity by Shipwiiecks. 

■ • 

You stated, that in four years there were* 270 sNps 


Ibst, as I understood you ?—Yea, '• * 

“ Whatumber of sailors were lost out'ol* tlK'., V—On 
looking over the jocicty’s b6ok, of which I am s|icretary< 


for 10 years ending December lasf, by shipWrecks^ drown- 
ing, &c., fhey are .ai ll,iito 16 in all either^case^oi.ayStlrj 
but during the last .four years, ending 1* larch last, on look¬ 


ing over the bboks, abd taking the account of seamen of 


the port, they are ^ 17 to !o of all other cases, andlthe 
choleia has been raging heavily. 
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“ Is that of ships ovt of the Tyne ?—There were 143 
sail of ships lost in 2i months belonging to the port oV 
Tyne, amounting to 30,778 tons._ ' 

“ Would it, iijcluding the ships ^and the cargo, be of the 
value of 5/. per ton on an average ?—I suppose they fiiight 
be worth 8/. a ton, taking one with the other, at least the 
ship and cliuipment. 

“ Would not that amount to a loss of 'upwards of 
240,0001. ?—No doubt di it. ’ ' 

“ They are paid for by the underwriters ?—The pUblic has 
to pay for it in t,he b- ' run ; every cargo 6^ coals lost 
causes the market to .rise, in proportion. ’ 

“ Then by a contii»ia.,nce of this system, there is an annual 
losi- of fifoperty to a great ext.ent, and of lives to a great 
extent also ?—Y,es.’,'— Mr. H. Woodroffii. 

‘ilf any ard saved, do fney hot usually bring some report 
of the circumstances ?■ —No t’ uubt they would ; I have 
takc.i the Cibo'rty,. at the bottom of this list,' of merely as¬ 
suming 'in the 95 vessels',of which I have .spoken, that 
there, are on 'uii average' the very small amount of 15 
pepsoiis 'oiir board each, from, which I find there are as 
iivijiy as i 42.5 persons perished, and -yaluiiig each ship 
with kor/.igglng, masts, stores, cargo, and property belong¬ 
ing to tjf.e captain, passengers, and crew, ass'.ming each at 
the Icp'.'est Estimate, say 8,000/., thjat gives the astoiiishing 
cnr-fi-i of 7C0,00C/. worth of property that ,Iias, been 
skcrificed. ‘ 

“ That is to say,\uere has been a less of ),.425 livoj and , 
7C(’;000/. wortii of prSpsuty in th» short space of 16 
months ?—Yes.”— Mr^ G. Cuieman. 



A Si VTEMENT of British ard Foreign Vessels reported to have been Lost as extrarted from 
Lloyd's Books, from 1st Jannary 1836 to the 30th June 1836. 
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* Chairman, “ TB^^aper which yolf have ^aa, which is 
*en analysis of the retorV states that in three years, 181G, 
181'7^an(l f818, there,,***^ 1,1 l«t vesisels ^st* that in 
1(>34, and 183(6, 1,573 ; *do you happen to know the 
npjnber of vessels afloat or registered in those respective 
ye*ars ?—No. 

“ So that yon cannot state whether tlic proportion ii’the 
latter years is larger than the former’ones ?—No, we have 
HO means of stating that. 

“ With respe#t to t^e vcsssls missi^'.ofwhich there were 
^9 in tBe first three ye*s, and Idfl^tl^ lasWlirec years, 
had the time'so far gape hy as to Inak^ it perfaetly hope¬ 
less that those vess4s would Jjc huaTfe^^pgtfin V-iA’es i 
' it is our practice at Lloyd’s never to pul; up a vessal as 
missing, till a very extreme time haS massed, because the 
moment it Is placed uijon cur books it stops the insurance » 
* “ Then, prohahly, twice the%rdiuar/ thne of the pyage 
is allowed to claple first f—More than tha|. < 

“ There arc rcpre.scntcd hy thi» paper 49 vessels, the 
entire crews of which were drowned tn the first three yeajs, 
and 81 vessels in the three leet years; wlpit woald 
iwiippse to be a reasonable average |or the crnvs ^-Wtiioy 
ships taking laage and smalff—I cannot state pbsftffwar 
“ Would ten Ac to^ sir|pll a number?—I should tpink 
about the ‘number,\in the general waynn which’ inerchant 
skips are piaivied. 

So that the |et of 49 vessels intiSfe first three 
yeprs might fairly,twarrah^ the presum^idft tjiat 490 men 
composed the crews; a.kd the 81 vessels in the three las^ 
yc^ might fairly warrant the presumption that 810 men 

IP * 

sfere mcluded ?—Yes. 
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*■ Thpit iluinbAN (Iron-nod in of thg three yearv 
moiuioncd in jKl(i. 1817 ami isyf mako a total,,? 1,700- 
in the firs’! t^ri-c y,t'ars,«n(l l.jV^^or the hist ^hr’-e j-i's.r.s 
and that is in addition to tlfo iircvionSondnber nielttiorieil ‘ >' 
—It is. * 

“S6'[hat, if 490 were addtd to the 1,700 in the thriie 
yeats mentioned, and 810 were added tn 1,714, there 
w-oidd then appbar to<have been the probaljle hiss.-if 2,190 
lives irt '1810, 1817, ailtl 1818; and 2,,024 lives in the 

t 

years l'8S3, 1'834, a’-'. 183o ?— t'es.’ 

“ Were they Knt-tiah'ships •—Eetirely British shifts ; the 
return askyd for w^s r'.' vessels be'onging to the United 
•Cingdoin. - -- 

“,So that this represents the loss ef life in ships belong- 
°ing to the United Kiiigdomi only, and does nut include all 
the ubuibt'r of wrecks and lives lost in vessels .lot belong¬ 
ing to tfie United Kingdoir ?—No; all the others inserted 
iiere can'only be, by mistake,'a few 'American vessels, 
wliAc, from the nf>me,s corresponding, we have not had 
any mean!- of tally.’’-e-iyr. J. O. Cooper. 

: ' ' 

“ v ■’ (Uslrossful instance, among Mic numbers that will 
u'. brought to light, occurred within my own ob- 
seryition. A collier brig was stranded <fn tlie Vorksliire 
coast, r*ul I had (^ccasion to assist' in^lie interesting, but 
distressing service of rescuing a p^irt jfi the crew, by dra^w- 
ing tiiem vertical cliff','wo"»r ,*hree hundred feet 

ill altitude, by Aneans of a deep-siP.a lead line, thgonly rope 
,*hat could 'oe proS’ red. The fjnst two men who caught 
' hoM of this slender line fvere hauled safely up the fright¬ 
ful cliff j but the next, after being drawn to a considCtrau’ 
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\jeight, slipped hts'^fcld,*and ife fell ;«and wirf the fourth 
'•|i?ld la^, wfio ventur^^jpon fills only chan^ of life, the 
“rope ^a\t wiy.^nd he^^ was |dunged into th* foaming 
^tji ^eak ers, beneath*! ^^mmediatelf afterwards the vessel 
TiTOKe up,‘and the remnant of the ill-fated crew, with the 
eafticption of two who were jvashed into a cavern# in the 
cliff, perished before our eyes. But what*was thi c*us<^ 
at this heart*tending event ? Was it stress of weatlier, or 
bewildering/og, or unavoidable accident ? No! • it arose 
entirely from th^want o^^rietj^^yery saflor, to‘a man, 
lieing i« a state of intoxiCT« ion. •aiieivess^, but a few 
■lours before,"had sailed from Suii!(^laii5; thejnen being 
Irunk, a boy, unacq^inted with Ili?%tjp.st, was iiitri^fed/ 
vith the helm.’ He tpii the bng upon Wfilfiiy Hock, and 
Mie-half of the miserable, dissipated, crew awoke to con- 
ciousness in eternity ! Tj this solitary inst5n*e •! tnigkt 
dd many more ; but {his niu^suflice.lioth as tolllustra-' 
lion and proof of Uie terribte consequences ofjntaniijeraneii 
at sea .”—From Discourses to Semnen^ Vi) tJic IteV^W. 
Scorcsity, Chaplain of the Mariiisr^ ChurcflSiPivetJtnol, 
A-c., §-c. 


Ntite C. 

Sutps aJItd Flags. 

.For the^ intjirmatispi oi some readers, it .may bfc neAs^ 
sarj^ to state that, aa^atbuiltftng devoted tol^; 4 lilic worship 
is jailed.#! “ housp "ofV^d,” and as tjjir Hebrew word 
Bethel, (tien. xxviii. 10.^ Sgnifles the^Hoii?e of God,’» 
therafbra ships in which •meeting are held for the worsfiip' 
-yGoli, are called Bethel shifS—ships in wiiich public 
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religious ser 'ices are Jield. fhe first s^ip Bearing this naiiir 
was a collier i^om the port of Ne^y'csstle, and appeared in,' 
the Than.es in 1814. ^he Beflu‘,lj^flag is piadu, I believe, 
of blue bunting, and has oil it the v^rd BEiHEi+in larpw 
white letters with a star above, and a'^ dove with an olive' 
branch .below. This flag was designed in 1818, aiid'bi 
hoisicd at mast-head as a signal for worship. “ Forty of 
the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society’s Betnel jflags ari 
flying i.i different partsPof Europe, Asia, Afriea, America, 
and Australia. ’ 

l.'Ofe V. 

,■ ll.'TF.MPEKANCE. 

“_Besides the operation of marine, insurances, as aiford- 
'iiig in your opinion a-tempiatjon to build ships of an in- 
/erior' dwsteription, and belides the incompctency of the 
masters and ofiicers, are th?re any other causes that you 
think Irad'to .shipwrecks?—Those arc ao doubt the prin- 
cipa'l ones, and' in ..saying the iiicompeteiicy, I mean, of 
course, the -intoxicatioa flso, of masters and officers. 

" Is it- not a matter of notoriety that in very many of 
: he Shipwrecks that occur, the real frause is the drunkejv- 
ifriv^-Of-Isoraibody, either the man on the look-out, or the 
oifichr in charge of the watch ?—Yes it ^id;”— Mr. J. Ball- 
myall. o , ^ F ' 

liDoyou know that Captain (Ros/stated in evidenc". 
before a Co'ajp ittee of the llohse V Commons, that when 
he was at the North Pole, he hhpfol^and all his,men were 
.otronger and better,vand were niOiie able to beat cold after 
their stock of spirits was till gone''than while it basted?— 
J have heard of it and read it.”—Jlfr. IL Waodroffe'. 
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■ Are you awOTe'^f the fact, that awery grfit proportion, 
ipf the American ve*eei that come to Liv^ool, sail with- 
orft i^vfng%ny«spiritu^'.'«yfiguors op boigd f—Ye^, there are 
^_!rr^at aumber — Mr.'d^ Lorimer. 

Among those that are competent by reason of their 
knowledge, do you think there are many that ne^ect to 
apply that knowledge properly, and ate careless and feck- 
*iess in the manageinent of their vessels?—I do ; and tlfat 
negligence'is principal^_ produce^|J! believe, bjf Brterape- 
rance, by habibaof drinki^,spm!u0'qsji4u(jfs. ’ 

^ “ D# you know any jeasest®.’9S^j5iatVere.clearly atp-j^ 
butable to that caus^of the druuSe^ijpss' of either ofiScers 
or men ?—I have hdard of several .v^-x se^us losses i" 
consequence of druiAenness which wcre'jfcvcr made,pul)- 
lic ; previous to iny leaving Liverpool I obtmncd letter^ 
I'rom sorad rcspectable^masters 8f vessels, sailing dUf of Chg 
port of Liverpool, on tliat subject. • " * 

* # 9 # 

“ You know tlfose masters from whom yotahate hbtainod 
this information ?—I,do ; they are,very respectable^Sen. 

“ Do these letters contain insttHn^s of that^descriptio^fi ? 
—They do; Captain Underwood, of the shfp. yjl/^ fofl,. 
writqji me— 

“ In whose* employ is that vessel ?—MeSfers.*i®fl,.;^'r 
and Benson, of I.iverpool.^ • * 

“Thcyhre larg; shiporsners ?—Yes, After relbrring to 
the use of ardent si>irit^ he says, ‘ Tlie captain of a trfss?! 
(wjiich he naines)*gf,t^jivcrpool, sailed frolh.4iiis port on a 
vqyage 1» Buent^ Ayrefj,: he left the^^^rMii a state ot 
drunkenness, and remaia gXso j ontintfally for two or thrt^ 
wj'As after sailing ; tlte ship was und^r the direction of 
ilie mates, and after they had Jjot well to the southward it 
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. was discove'ft'd that Uhe master ha4,t^ot no chart of'tfff' 

, i I / 

Southern Ocef*n, so they put iyvo» one of the Canary^ 
Islands, afid sjot a Spanii^ chart^ik^a fresh pip^ of brandy; 
while there, the master was'so drun^^nd riotous,“that 
mates or crew hoisted the ensign union do\yn, which is t,he 
signal distress, to get assistsinee from a vessel of war, lo 
confine' him or enforce better conduct; Ifaey put to sea 
again, and again druiskenness was practised as before, anu 
the msli,ds were cons^^iftly drunk, in bed ; and the chief 
mate being sick, the second ma/c, a goods leamen, but an 
indilferent navig/o’-.'liatjv.t'nen tl\e sole charge‘of the, 
vessel; he, raanage/1,.a/lie told me, to make the coast of 
..America in the la,ti*jde*^of the River I’late, and fortunately 
got ,the vessel' into Monte Video, where a gang of the 
'^pratuflie ofScers goin^'lnto tlie cabin, after a while convinced 
..the mhstef'tliat the sh'ip vf!is really in port, he Having pre¬ 
viously abused'the i,ccond 'dfScer for telling him that the 
vessel ttds at enchor. While at Buenos Ayres his conduct 
was'such that theyrtouH not act with him, pud the mer¬ 
chants thoc:^ put him foift of his situation. I was then at 
, tliat i5prt,‘'and,.the second qfticcr returned to England with 
'‘il-e and gave me the above account.’ ' , 

the character df the person'who gave you 
this Information to he respectable and worthy of credit'?— 
I do ; a Second ohcumstanccihe nan/es ‘ came also,’he 
—spyc; ‘ uMet ipy observation; ai'snriAl brig, of Anan, hi 
CumberlandT»e*rived in Richelieu, i|?^Nbrth America ; .'lie 
master was so Cjostantly drunk at so« that he* took no 
.fiharge of the ve.ss"^, and.the^hrfte was too often like the 
master, so that tl^e crew had charge of the brig, %ndf-'''d- 
lowed the course of some’other,vessels, and brought the 
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*^ig*to the^cpast, wte'-re a pilot went «n board and brought 
^er into pcftt. I weitt Un board the brig, a^ saw the mas¬ 
ter’in|ensibty drunk on,, the lockers of tj;ie ?abin, and 

*W, tljp request of ^h^merchantS Aere, I sent a young man 
to, take cliarge. of the vessel, as no one was there to give 
iiecessary instructions. I believe the same master ^s per¬ 
mitted to remidn in command. When 1 arrived at Dunge- 
iiess, in May, 1836, I took on board'a pilot to conduct me 
through th# Downs to»,J^ondon, being a temjterance 
ship, tlie subjew^of temp&iance and drunktsme.ss naturally 
^ame fliifor.e us in disc<ission7H’’e approving^ of 

temperance system, but still he lAs'^lri glass of grog now 
and then. So far as' I observed, he»w‘i.' ypy com]Jbter t 
and steady man ; he tt)ld me as follows : tljStJio frequently 
boarded ships in the Channel, near or,at the jiilot stations, 
and that frequently the first siglit that attracted Ins'iiotfca 
*was the captain drunk,»and slJbtched \>n tfie qtjart(jt'-deck, 
or some other convenient place, and unaWe !o tife 
command, aqd took charge of his «hip»—and ^at^in a ship 
where every precaution is neceSstffy ; he stated that, a 
■short time before that he hadJjoarded one in sinv-tju; cir- 
isnnstances, and had declined taking charge, ufiti^flie pv/- 
sengers, jensiWe of their dtfliger, prevailed on^luiqfD’io^o. 
he obtaining at the sjme Jime a certificate of ftie mate to 
that effect ; he snid that*was by no means an'unfrecpient 
circumstances Anothtjjapilo^ who was omboard Ttel^W tl..- 
Nt»s told me the 8i»tr.e circumstances. I #juld give manj 
si*iilar details, bu^ this geueral outline .»il!iy,^jerhaps, serv( 
the present purpose. convtnced that nine qua^ 

rei'i*and iputinies out of ten happen, nvire or less, in con 
'sequence of the free usr^of ardjpnt spirits ; and I leave y’on 
p 3 * 
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•to form your own cortclusioiis aboutlos,ses of ships hy' 
fire or sbipwr^-.k. I believe thytfcadse may, Of could oe • 
traced to 'tbei use and abuse Sfedent spirits On ijoiird of 
ship, if all the circumstances"connect^with these tinhapf*’ * 
catastrophes were fully known.’ 

“ Are those details at all itt accordance with your own 
experience as to what you have either seeil, or known, or 
heard of vessels stuffng to and from Liverpool''?—Yes ;V 
1 believe' nine tenthsf^ff all the, losses whielP occur are 
caused directly or indirectly tV'^'gh inten5-?«rance. 

Has thi» sub;eet’'^.<fi;Ecd Very much atteikion at^, 
Liverpool among vhjr'-owners, and merchants, and cap- 
tainsl—It hi- ; s< fiiKch so. that some sliip-owners have 
determined op sending their vessels "to sea without ardent 
spirits on board. , ’ 

riave any vessels returned w completed their voyage, 
having, gone out without anj*spirits on board ?—Several. 

■■ “^WPfat 'has" been the impression on the minds of the 
merchants who trit-d this experiment, whetljer it was ad- 
vaptageou.<*or otherwifc ?—That it was advantageous. 

• ‘.‘.Hevo you had communication with captains or officers 
;^i’t-‘L'iv^rpooI on this ppint ?—1 have. , 

thhy state tliat they had experieneed any incon¬ 
venience ffoin the want of^ spirifs ?—;On the contrary, they 
state that dll their itrevious difficulties arose from the use 
■of .Tident spiritL, and that tljey now re^'jlvyd on asi 
entire disuse't>^ them. , , a 

“ In what^ '’id'tj^e advantag&s strike^ you as 'most ap- 
‘Aarcnt; was it in tile grejtem-ffteiency of the men, or in 
the greater subordination and the greater preyalt;ncb.,of 
hdrmony?—All these coipbinedr they are better con-' 
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' 8 uT;ted; there l^is risk of^ife ai^l property when men 
» al-e temptrate and offioient. 

* “ Is^hi,'( system of «»'Jing witiyut sj))jituous Jiquors ex- 
* ..ten^ively practised .joy tlie AwA-icans?—To a very great 
detent. ’ 

**' “ Have you any idea outue number of ships .that sail 
on vvliat are* called temperance principles?—SAm« say 
'Three faurtRs, others nine tenths of the American vessels 
are now sailing on tqpipcrance 'ijasjirciplos; I know it is a 
very rare thin[^o m’eet vi^t^ an*Americ 5 in Vessel fti Liver- 
^pool, With ardent spirits on o«?rd for tiiA use,of the officers 
and crew. 

“ So general has the practice lTe,Ci,me in i^mcricaii v^ 
sets, that you more, frequently find them without spirits 
than with?—Yes, it is much fhore 9 o. 

In A’merica itself is t^ie opinioA prevalefitfoiWifo supe¬ 
rior state of the shipi^so sailiig; ha^ie th« insnrJnce com¬ 
panies in that Country Aade any dift'erenqe ia r#spect^f 
vessels sailing without ardent spirits?—?t is thc'lWieral 
(iliinion that the risk is considcaaWy lesseiIBt!,,!lnd Conse¬ 
quently the underwriters have,taken the subject intw their 
* 0^(4 serious cousidfration. I am in possession ^fCioiiK' 
facts relatingrto that points I find in the ‘ Stajnli^Vi 
zinc,’ published in New Y'otk, jpr 1835, it is stated, ‘ The 
subject (Jf temperance ajaong seameji, as tho opinion of 
•nerchants, ^ip-owners»and‘ship-masters ^on this sqjtjeln, 
vvfs elicited by means oi*a circular fron* rhe Netv York 
tjfate Tainperanqp Society, was recently, submitted to the 
“■consideration of^the Bta^'d of Undejwriter?*in the cityajf 
Nc«v York, and the fOllomug‘'‘resolution was unanimduslj' 
adopted: ‘ Resolved, That the different marine insuraueff 
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companies ill th‘e city, of New York will allow a deduction ' 
of five per cent on the net premiuijas which may be taken 
after this date Oi all vessels, and^^ji vessels, together will; 
their outfits, it in whaling anl sealing ^oytiges, tennin^ng 
without loss, provided the master and mate make afiidaviC, 
after thp termination of the risk, that no ardent spirits hart 
been drLnk on board the vessel by the ofiicers and crew 
du'ing the voyage or term for which the vessel 05 outfits' 
were ins’i’-ed.’ 

“ You believe that re.^Oiution tfi'have bsgfi acted on, in 

the insurance of ve selal'-^^s'; shortly after that tin. Bal- 

niuT'e, Insurance Con^igiiy passed a similar rbsolution in 

uiiS' form : ‘ llesolveJ; That the Baltimore Insurance Gom- 
If... ' 

pany, in the city of Baltimore, will allow a deduction of 

O • 

ll''e per cent, on the net p.emium which may be taken 
after th’.i d».e, on vessels te-minating their voyage without 
loss, provided the master and mate iqake affidavit, after the 
terniinalyon'of the risk, that no'ardent -spirits had been 
drunh '.^a board the vessel by the officers and crew during 
the voyage.^ term foriwli'ch the vessel was insured.’ The 
Virginia kuarine Insurance ^ Comp.any, at Eielnnond, have 
adopfo(i_ the, same rule, and it is belfevt^ that several of 
lhc:Jnsui;4i;cp< companies in Boston have acted on a similar 
])lan for some years. 

“ Ainedcan vessels now frequent the port of Liverpool 
ii» much larger proportion to fingljgh than aijy other port, 
, of England ?—They do. 

“ Speaking gqn^lly, what is the estimation iji whicji 
.A’uerican shifts and .^American ^i||!:ers are held in Liver¬ 
pool, as compared with EnglishY—Generally speakii-g, vhe 
-v.'.iigs are esteemed as a class superior in construction, ‘and 
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(Ctter^govjrjied than very many of otur English ships, and, 
co'nscqueiftly they have the preference 5f goods and 
passejigers.l 

“ Afe*^oods stiij^ied in Aifte^can vessels more readily 
tKiin in Englisli vessels, supposing the tonnage and the 
voyage to be the same ?—I have heard observatioiis»to this 
pJoet from Afticrican captains, ‘ I do not care h(Rv itiany 
English hhips are put up in oppositibn to ftie, we only fear 
each otherV that is to» say, they only afraid lo? Ameri¬ 
can ships oppcKRig Ameriew shTps, but *are* not apprehen¬ 
sive of losj from Englisli shipn heih^ 4 )St in .opposition to 
Ihein, knowing a preference will be. gi^en to tlysra b9(ih*lor 
passengers and goods. 

“ Is that eonsisteirt with your own experience f-jYes, 

I believe it to be perfectly true. 

“ Do you think the superiAity of the Am^Kcliff ships, 
In their non-liability t® accidents from fire* and wreck, and 

* ft • # 

running foul of’each other from the drurkeraiesB of tfae 
otticcrs and pien, is pne of the eV;mepts*in the conSftera- 
tion of the men who prefer it?—•! have no (it/^tit oT that. 
Hid I feel afraid that our commerce suffers considerablj- in, 
•otvg'quence of it. 

“ Ha%e yob heard that* assigned as a redb(mY,-l have 
Veijuently. 

“ In point of fact, is t^je loss of Aiperican ships, sailing ‘ 
tetwcen, America and# Liverpool, equa\ to the IqdS ^f 
Esglish ships ?—? think not; it is a very hire occurrence; 
Useldoih hear 
)f England. 

* HJiv^ the Government of America.takeu any steps*lo 


of the loss.^of an Americ.ia irfjip on the coast 
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.introduce this systeut of abstinence frorn spjnts in ttic'if 
navy ?—They have. 

“ Will 'you ni'ntion .any fa(jts tljat have cfme' Yitl***’ 
your knowledge ?—I finrf' aft observati^n'in the Amc. 5 jc,^j-’ 
Temperance Report on that subject j it is. stated that /n 
order was issued by the Secretary of the Navy, directing 
that’each man*^on board the United Stated’vessels, who 
should relintjuiSh his •grog ration, should receive un equi¬ 
valent df "six cents a (J^. An ofjeer on board the sloop 
of war John .^;lams, in a''iettery dated SJsracuse, January 
J^t, 1832, writes, ^Siftde the Seerfitary’s letter resfiecting^ 
grag''tations has bcpn^re'ad to the men, we have not had 
'norevthau on boa''(I who drew their grog, and to-day 
they, all stopped it except two.’ * 

' “ Does that inentioh of libw many the crew consisted ? 
—It d&'eS iftit. 

“ From whafhaveryou betVi reading?—A report of the 
American Temperance Society. * 

“Tlie name of tjie diip, the date, and tljc place are 
giv.en'?—‘ Comiifb(5)re Biddle, who commands the 
, Me' diKir ranean squadron, in*a letter to the Secretary of the 
Navji, (States that the whole number of persons iiv tht 
‘ squadron,"eS^iusive of commissioned and warrant officers, 
is 1,107, and that 819 have stopped their allowance of 
spirits : ftnd that on board the «sloop of war John Adams 
not a« man* draws, his grog ; and a geptleman f 5 om,Syracnsfc 
writes, that notf'an officer on hoard drlws his rations .of 
spirits, and tljgr there is much ^cal among thefti in the 
temperance cause. Biinila t eluffit ^s have taken place oh 
board other ships. , One is now fitting out at Wjkshln^Hon, 
'and every man, before he gdes alt'iard of her, voluntarily 
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himself to abstiAn fr(^ tlie ule of nrdent spirits, 

• iuid raeeivas'iii lieU^f his rations of grog an equivalent in* 
SPSh : T .0 man not disposed thus to pledjje hiiijpelf is re- 

•(reiveT).’^ 

. • ni cases of bad weather at sea, when men are exposed 
t»*wet and cofd, do they serve out any thing as ji_substi- 
tute ?—Tliey jerve out coffee or tea. 

* “ Is tjiat found to answer the purpose ?-»-Yes, perfectly ; 
the men qj'e better satisfied with the tea and cp^ee than 
they were with^ydent spirits, geiierally spewing. • 

“Y#u mentioned sopie instancy of ,phi|)s at Liverimol 
•liaving defermined on adopting tl/ht pftm, in imitation, (it 
the Americans: is that updn the increase ?—It is. , 

• t * 

“ Do you know of any oMier or master, wno had once 
adopted that plan, having reverted, to the Bid systeih 
No, I do jiot. 

• “Do you consider*that t^ere is good,evi<j,e.nfe of ifs 
uniting increaswj safety to the ships and contfo^to the 
people ?—1 do; inasmuch as those who iiave set ^uUwith 
trying it in tine of ftieir ships, h|v^ irtcreased tlie nBmbcr, 
and finally have abandoned the use of spirituous JiqiJors 
altogether; for instiluce, Messrs. Cropper and _Co.,_iri’Ssrs. 
Taylor and <^o., and otherj. 

“ Yoif mentioned an instance just now of ^reat intoxi¬ 
cation orv the part bf a blaster, and yet be .w^s put in. 
charge of the vessel ag£n*to bring her homq; do,y«u 
think it Aroufd be^adv!Siabte,*when a ship ^ lost, that there , 
should be an inquiry into the circumstances of the loss, 
i^nd that, if it qrose fr^fii the incoinpeteii%e or bad cqp- 
duqt qf ^e captain, if should be made knovra, so a$^ 
mai^ anU distinguish thos^.on wheftn midfortune had 
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fallen without any blame on their part ?—If that could ht. 
"done I think it would greatly tend to lessen the evil, in^n 
would be cautio.ns, knowing that, if any disaster happenod 
to them in consec'uence' of their intemperance or^noglect,. 
it would be made public, to their certai.i loss. 

“ In what state are they shipped ?—Very frequently U' 
a state .. f intoxication, or what is called by seamen half 
seas over, ^ ^ 

“How,is the vessel pavigated out of the harbour?— 
Very frequently by riggeri,; a number of^hal are called 
riggers are engkged, w,l;i,o are old sqilors, to take the, vessel 

,l * I * . ' . 

oK‘^f the dock anu rivjr. 

k-t^Do you mean to sry the Crew are frequently shipped 
in that staJ^f' of incompetency by drunkenness, that it i.s 
necessary to have recourse to other men to get the vessel 
clear of 1a(y'’. ?—Verj frequently through the Rock Chan¬ 
nel. ’■ > 


In ',he event of any difficulty arising such as a sud- 

r» * r 

den rhift" of wind coming on at niglit, would not a ship be 
very bablr to be lost^i^i such a condition?—Certainly, 
andl, I have/’ no doubt many valuable lives, ships, and car¬ 
goes ’have been lost in consequence. < 

“ You «,ay fhere is'no difficulty in procuring men on 
board such ships in America ?—Not the least. 

“ Is there any difficulty in England'?—None w.'iatcver. 

IThe men are willing to submit to this privation, sub¬ 
stituting coffee ^and tea in its stead?—are^^ steadj-, 
sober young men prefer going in temperance vessels, to 
vessels in whidil ardent spirits are^used; .temperance ves-,- 
sefs generally g^t the best crews. . 

_ “ Are therfe manj- En^sh vessels at Liverpool,‘on bdard 
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the tempcfandt* system Is pursued ?—There ma/ be 
its tna *y as fifty. • 

“ Ate th^ gopd effects seen to j-esult yhich jiou would 
■finticii^taj?—They are very evident, in nfy opinion. 

’ ' “ Do you think, fir time of peace, when convoys do not 
afford so ready a way of giaiig across the occan.mithoul 
navigation, thete are still many captains of ships i|;nc(rant 
of their »ilui^?—I am afraid there ajre ; I "do not like to 
mention names; manjt circumsta.-^es have come*to my 
knowledge ; a y.*ry ^lort time Iffo a brig vras cas» away ; 
the ciiftain died ; I dn not mea* •tj say there was any 
tiling impiatable to the poor captffln ; the very njt''n.',ot 
he died the mate and crew hoisted ^a pipe of,wine (^t oi 
‘ the hold and got beastly drunk; the only person on boards 
who was sober, who could givd any account V the vessel* 
was a boy: The brig weitf on»short *near Sf.HaltAs., and 
'was lost: the Trench ^iwirded her, aijd found >tlK people 
drunk on deck, a'nd noboii^ that could give anyJac^Tmnt of 
her but this boy ; and I believe nine mefchantino^i o«t of 

ft *' • *' • 

ten, which go to sea, would be tr»af#d exactly irdtlieasanie 
way, if the men had the power^ 

• “ yave the goodness to state to the Comjnittge what 
you suppose t» be the chieftcauscs in opcrati»iv'^licli lead 
to the frequent shipwrecks ?—I fhould confine ipypclf prin¬ 
cipally to *oiie great cause, which I think coosists in the 
ignorance and drunkenness of the maste^rs and crews 
intychant ships.”—tilfi'. C. 'i^umell. • * 

“ Do jwu think, that spirituous liquors q|ire necessary to 
'Stimulate me^i ts'exertitm?—Not by^y means. 

“4f,^_p'^rew in the‘merchants’ service is no more thsdi 
is necessary to perforit^ the "duty of the shfp, must no* 
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Iml^tual drinkiiiff le^d to the frequent .nBstraction of soSk 
part of the strength of the crew, by tire men being rendt^retf 
unfit for iduty tak(; it, it ^disables ab«ut f)uc tljird ”of 
the strength of a'crew iff tiie nierchants''service.,t < 4 ^ * 

“ Since it is the practice in merchants’ sjiips, from econo¬ 
my, te fake no more than are- necessary for the duty, mlitst 
not'thd'abstrac'Uoii of one third of their strength, I)y habits 
of drunkenness, tend* to put the ship into a s&te*jf peril ? 
—The» 3 'cannot be a ^Jubt of tiiaf; perhaps it is going a 
long vfiiy bafk, ‘but 1 r^nneurber th'e civyiinstancc, 1 am 
quite sure tijat tiie , Killsewell East Indiainan ,was ’lost in 
fWii', owing to tlij drunkenness of tiie peopld-^ site was 
•lost St.^idan’s llekd, to tile westward of tiie Needles. 

“^Have tiiere been many instances in whicli siiips have 
ri >ken fire from the spirits igriiting'?—1 know the St. George 
vvas„bf*rrit<*n'’tiie year'I 76!/, in,consequence of'the people 
Iicing dfuok iv. tiie, boatswtin’s alyre-room ; we know tiie 
I^dgar'V'f 'bi .guns, was blown 'up at Spitliead, in eonse- 
((uetice of tiie s{jirit-roo;n, or some spirits taking fire ; we 

Unow^tht^Kent East «In.liaman was burnt in the Bav of 

\ f 

^ Bifxay, in consequence 0 / pumping off spirits ; and we 
knor. vf many other instances, but tiiey are too nuipcroKS 
to state.'** . 

“ spirits are laKfii on Doaru snip, as part ot me 

stores, iy if not usi^al to put th^^m in the after hold, below 
flcoiv and as far^as possible from tjie access qf the crew 'r-- 
Alwafs in the rpirit-room. 

“ Does iiot^ /hat create the necessity of usii>g artifipiaf 
light to draw then? off when tw'anted? —Of course ■'u 
fitieS. ' » 

* “ That of itself is attended with frequent risk of fire ?— 
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►■tffiTe'circumstjnce (if a snutf of a caiKile falJing into ajtaak , 
f)f ft^jH^as'been tha ^au.se of the loss of a ship. 

you^thial^^e reas(jp theyicaritv^* kejp tt, as tliey 
J.) Ih 4? w[(ter, in* daylight is, thift it would he got at hy 
tlie.ship’s crew P^-Yes, it would he fatal to tlie ship’s com¬ 


pany and fatal to the ship. • • • 

• * • • • 

J‘ In instances in which ships have heen lost, wTicre 

drunkcmfess was not the cause, h!^o th?ro heen many 
cases in wftich the ship’s crew hai ' heen found’idiflt for 
their duty, by getting at the,spint-room VtcJ: the s'Jup had 
i(ecn (^i'eck.ed ?—'fhere 'is not the* Siuajlest .doubt of it; 
the first i<flpulse of .sailors,^when the jhip is ijippoecd to 
he irrecoverahlj lost, is to fly to tins spirit-ro*#!, an(> th(^ 
first thing the ofiicers do is to prevent tJieir getting at, th(» 
spirits. 

“ Have you known cas(^ of* shifft T)eing w’ffickieS when 
Vue officers might ha’;(ie'Sav«d part nf thg ]:#»^f&rty and 
some of the lives*,»had the^ not been sacrificed tyjRe m^n 
getting at the spirits?—If it was pot for^he exertioifc of 
tile officers, and their presence »f anind, lam slirc'thou- 
sands of lives of British seamey would he lost, wlii(»li •.in- 
sive(^ owing to the* propensity of the men to ge^ .■« the 
spirit-room. • 

“ Is not that propensity kept^ip hy the hahit,Q£j»h|ipJ^- 
ing them ?h daily rations, Jtiough in iyodcratcj,qu<intities Y 
-•-It must be owing to that. 

Though this met of sSpplying them «iay have*arisen 
fr(pn hengvolent ijiotives, under the idea tl|^t it w'as neces¬ 
sary, do you .v*t think d;here is suflifjent evidence of tW 
fallift 3 t*of, ihat opinion*to warrant the Government sub*i- 
tuting other articles?—I think'we are mad in going on a* 
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^we do ; that it is an absolute, act of in'sajiity to allow tttettr 
to have this dangerous article on board, ten tbousand tii>tes 
more dangerous t^iqn gi^upowder. 

“ Mercliant seamen bting discharged •'from t(',\eii;^ship?' 
when they arrive, is not the circumsta'iice of their being 
thus stimulated by the use of. spirits on hoard ship one 'of 
the CauScs that plunges them into so muoli misery, and 
dissipates tlie whges they bring home, so that* tliay are no 
tietter for’ them?—Yeisj. ! believe ^',ie first house a sailor 
fetches Into aftfer he landsjne gets drdnk,«ud tliere he lies, 
and there wil] he be, found with his-money in or ouPof his 
])oclset,' according to tte honesty of the peojUl^wliom lie 
happens tojiill amongsl. 

“ tliat a sailor arriving'from sea, when once he gets ' 
Hsiiore with the reward of his toil, is soon dispossessed of 
it in ctiilst^uence of Miosd haliits ?—He is proud to say, 

‘ The moirfOnt ,1 gctiashore I,will-go up to Wapping with' 
m.y wages, ond lay my soul aflodt; ’ that.' is their expres¬ 
sion.* * . 

“'W'oullj not the safutjoof the merchants’, ship-owners’, 
,au(r underwriters’ property, Jie greatly increased by the ge. 
neral'etwation of the character of sailors and their iiijr 
proved seihiidiy and order ?—There can ha no question 
of., "Sooner have sober servants in our houses than 

drnnkard'.j. 


* '“*To w’nat d 9 you attribute thp apathy of those gretu 
classes' to an irt.stitution so eiccbllent imits nature and cal¬ 
culated to belief the situation of the i^ien'?—I iim afraid 
!}•’great many people consider Arunkeiutass. a requisift 
t(J*form the character of a sailor •, 1 'do not think) so ..nyself 
hut I have been told if you"hreak a t»r from getting drink 



will destroy ipirit*; we^iave had too much drui (rea- 
ne^i^wii bott/d our .(!\jips; our navy has been ruined Hy it. * 
‘^iTrChe navy yju have stated the evil consecniences of 
Jrinlfl|^^|(f be a^great as In ^he,incrcb^nt service ; is it a 
great cause of mutinies and disobedience to orders?—Of 
oasual mutiny ft may be, not of general mutiny. 

“ The question refers to individtial mutiny, winches that 
is'not pia>m»ted by a system of druukeunesji ?—Yes ; of<he 
punishments on board ships, 1 think 95 per eent.,aj|e owing 
to drunkenness._ 

“ think the butjiane propoj:^jon of tin; pnlilie who 
•desire t(^^c corporal punishmenfc* af)(dishe(l in the navy 
wonld rafiro readily efl'ect* their tibj^ct by removiiy; tlie 
cause?—Most undoubtedly;•the most painfnl’part of mj 
duty has been the infliction of itnnisfiiniM causeTl by 
drunkenness.”— Cu])t li. P. I3j;enfoi/,»J{ N. • 

> “ An; yon aware tl«i^/fie Jiouse ol^Barin^s.^iE a vessel 

called the Alexander ’lluring, from London ''tot Gniton, at 
the opening of the China trade?—I am.» 

“ Do you* know that she weiit ^mf, in «nitalion,of the 
American .ships, without any spirits on board ?t—I bel(Vve 
many vessels go wiOhout spirifs on board; I belie\^- the* 
best*results lyive jjroceeded from i* 1 ha^’ se^n a letter 
from tin* captain of a vessel which I chartered froin Daii^r 
to New Sjputh Wale.d. EViring the time his yrew were at_ 
Dantzic, there were somt^ofrtbern in gaol, in conseqiycixye 
of insuhSrditiation, fr«in ^Ije facility of ^ocuring «si)irits. ^ 
l1ie cajjtain writes, that since they hatm arrived at the 
,§ound thcyare_m tli^best of health, aiiu they are per- 
fec^y/ec',nci(cd to tlwr privation of spirits, and he did eft 
antltipati? any trouble from tljfin. 
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‘Do you know that tlie'Alexandei i^aring performeiVj 
‘rema^i-Kably successful and harmoiiiov,^ voyage; „in 'ov..){ie-' 
quence oj the absence^ of spirits froni^the ship dare 
say she might; t^rre is a, great preference in faViguX^f iti 
—Arthur Willis, Esq. See also the evidence of Sir E- ■ 
Codri’uqton, on the use of ai^dent Spirits in the AVny. 
Mots, /i 

Note li. 

Injurious infi.uknce of irkeligioos SSIlors abroad. 

“ Two days before flie murderous attempt tVyt I have 
just (jescrilj«id, the saipfe party of abandoned men, counte- 
..Danced and upheI4.by their dkptain and officers, and armed 
Wth knives and pistols, landed, under the piratical flag, 
and offt-TedeVis terina.'fer spa.ing,the life of the missionary, 
that he ^l^st,«'■etra®t his iu!;trii«5ti6ns in respect to the' 
seventh* ^commandment. But tWb missiofiary being firm, 
they* seemed oif the ppint of fulfilling their diabolical 
threats-, when his devatol wife rushed between her hus- 
^banU and {he ruffians beforp her, and by her aft'ecting ap¬ 
peal to ^heir. compassion as men, and* by her heroic deter¬ 
mination ^utlidi to suffer with her husband than betray the 
LVv'’-DJi 9 ip they served, .with difficulty prevented their 
bloody pv.rpi'se. Tp this effeef was her heroic ‘appeal:— 

‘ i' ca|ne bere,’ jaid she, ‘ with my life in my hand, and 
my huSband is «ny protector;’ S’ you sViy him, you shall 
slay me also: aptl we will lay down our,lives rajlier than 
oppose the commandqient of God* who hea. said, “ Be ysr^ 
pilV?.'” At this crisis the natives tUshed in, aiM rejssued 
tka-n from their perilous condition. And when again they 
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'»^rned to theV fuffian deslfgn, agafti were they resdufed 
b^We.Jyhder-hearted heathen, who, with a iiobJe^'virtue, 
un^nuXn to these degraded Britons, armed tliqtnselves to 
•the of three thousand raen, ‘ i/i readiness to seize 

the ship; and maUe prisoners of the crew, should another 
outrage of the kind be attempted!’ Great God pf^m#cy! 
have pity upcn our poor deluded sailors, ahd whe*ea» they < 
h’ave s<f o% time been a* curse anv)ng the heathen, irtake 
them now,a blessing ^ • 

“Another is*ou record,’vhen the orews of several 
Englifh and American, whalers, aeting in 'concert, landed 
at the t^n of Lahaina, with the Express object carry¬ 
ing off/i^males to their ships; »_practice ^xpress^ pro- 
hibitetf by the law gf the hind. But ’there being ^moc' 
virtue among these poor islanders, than amplig British aiid 
American Christians, all the •femaie^ in a p»p*lfttion of 
• four thousand souls, fitjl. *o tjie mouijtains^ wlv«v4 they re¬ 
mained for seve^il days without regular food, ^nd*witliout 
any shelter, as the only means of avoiding that guil* and 
dishonour wtiich those ahandonij^ ,inen ddsired* to» entail 
upon them! In the meanthne the misguided .‘ipamen^ 
yrowled about the v%wn and neighbourhood, like Jjeasts of 
prey, trampling upon the jights ot tlie naSivpaf^breaking 
open Iwjuses, stealing the hogs and poultry of yigpv/ .' i^A- 
ary, (who was hirndfelf pfovidentially absent!) gnd coin- 
qiitting a variety of other Vahton and revengeful, outrikgiji>; 
And all ’this vio^Biic^ aocfimplished by,a peoplft from 
Christiai^ lands, the exemplary natives ht^ witli Cliristian 
^tience and fosbearamje, knowing that it was ‘ for rightp- 
ousweps’ saiKe they were called to suffer.’” • , 

“•fn another instance, which.occurreiT in Oc*lober, IP'^I; 
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tKe^crew of an Engfish whaTler carried' bff several wonfeji- 

from Ibahaina. Their captain, who supported ’them iv.' tj)is * 

violation of the laWj beiijg on shore, was taken hold^'Oi Snd 

detained, as a homage for the safety of 4he femalVs; on» 

which the ship fired upon the place, and many balls fell at 

the*back, of the town!* The; captain was then released. 

unde*, tke proitlise of ihaking what restitution was in liis 

pot*or, for the painful, violence'done to the lociety of'a 

virtuous*island; but instead of so doing he made sail from 

the plac'e, and carried awaj the females tljjit had unhappily 

ventured themselves on* so ungodly, an invitation. « 

“ Tliese facts, my deSr bretliren, 1 have thouglvt,Jt propei' 

to bring before you, both as proofs of the staloments 1 

’xreviously madc>-tg you, and also as warnings to those who • 

fniglit be tempted to, transgress after a similar manner. 

Tliese '■ilnng.s having sccuived in the most distant part of 

the worl(f,,iTq^l^ut l^jOOO mije^s,\>ji,^the most direct cour.se,’ 

from odivn4tive land—in islands diut rece,>,itly known to be 

in e!.istence—and being done, as it were, in an obscure 

eornep,—the h'ardy, vioig^irs of the law of Ood and man 

littlv /IrcaVncd that their sad abominations should be 

, 

brough^jto light. But the providence of Uod, as a cheek 
upon siinbac 0 'jtrages,‘lias cau.spd the things„done in'dark- 
if»#"5^'‘'>j^e .exhibited in the light, and the deeds'flonc in 
the dista^it corners of the globe'to bd proclaimed upon the ' 
houie-top.s at home! The dttailed accounts of the tranj- 
aetionS have bRen publishea' ahro'ii'd bqfh in' Aifierica and 
England; and^lj.e names of the ships and their^captains, 
bjr which the outrages were comnytted, h^ye been heUrijii 
toil, file world both as a chastisom.'nt to thcur, and, that 
• Boston Mistiionanj ITertiM. IVir September, 182{), p. 276. 
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otl?er» might feart ' Let, then, the .violators of the 'salu¬ 
tary lavts. of the Sindwich Islands, and the other Islands 
of tile /t’acific, remember, tl^at these is a voice flying on the 
■Wings of)'the wilid, audible fnoiu thcnc<e to the shores of 
Extern America dnd Britain, and proclaiming their mis- 
ifoings to the world!” —Dixcmrses to Seamen, hytiie Rev. 
W. Scoresby,' Chaplain of the Mariners' Church, Liver¬ 
pool, §•»., ^ c. 

Note 

Savings’ Eanks an^, .Asvlum's. 

•* ^ * i * 

On thr^Vvidence of Sir E. Codrihgipn on iV^yldSns, and 
of Captain E. P. Brenton, R.N., tin Savings?,Bank! and 
■ Asylums, the report »of the ’Shipwreck.y’ domraittee.calL 
attention to “ The preservatioh of the health, strength, afi3 
moral chkracter of seaman, vidiich 'a^ mateoftl *efomeiHs 
'in the efficiency of ships’ -rews, and tend t-,^’lessen the 
risk of shipwrecifs, by th4 establishment of Sa»in;}s’ Banks 
for the wages of seainen, and Asylumj foi the reoeptiSn of 
the men and their effects, either Ih .ships to lie ifioojed 
afloat, adapted to their reception, or in buildings el'ectedi 
(gi shore ; for the purpose of saving these scame«, ?is far 
as may be found practicable, from the mls(fry»and de- 
gradaticii into which they are S(? constantly plunged aniit<st 
immediately after their retjUrn from se^ when,.behig made 
intoxicated, ^nd sometimes stupified by «drugs,* thoy’ are" 
robbed and plundered by*crimps who mfcke them their 
victims, emd who Jiold them in actual boiAnge till all their 
\.'<iges are drf’ned fron, them, when.they arc often takft* 

in a "state Of intoxication to a ship, of the officers and cr#w 
t. * e> , , ^ 

of which they know notliing; ‘etnd their advance of Wages, 
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iristeSd of being ap^i^d to 'the purchas^ 'of an outfit fof ^ 
the voyage, is seized by their original "betrayer ff)i\ a'' rji^l 
or pretend«d debt iijcurrsd while in his custfldy.” 

Note G. 

Registry Offices. 

I am laware, indeed, that the evidence of some of the 
parties bxamiired, • was hdstilp to tRe rsfablishrnent of 
Registry offices, on the* ground that the classifleatijn of 
the mep'would lead^to'litigation, as far as the fcftj^tains are 
ooncenmed, a,’ cause extreme hardship to the in^n. Rut 
.■t seems to md'^at the obj'c^ction would be entirely ob¬ 
viated by making their claiiKi to character depend not so 
much dh* otSi testiii^W.y or'cert^ficatcs as on the grounds 
enumcral?ed ^at.nage ^ 13. 

i. '■ 

. ♦* • 

“ Wow is it th^ custotn for each man, when he quits the 
service-, td ask' for a vevtificate of fidelity of service, to 
.secure,-a reputation on bo^rd the next?—1 do not think 
it is generally practised, though I hav^ informed the mep 
they cou]o hath it. r 

*%‘i»iU«>the Committee tq understand it is yourropinion 
such a practice wbqld be desirdble'?—Most undoubtedly.” 

Woodrojfe. 

“ Suppose a^egister office, established by the .authority 
of Government, to wjiich captainsi-could agjfiy and find^ 
sufiply of men, do not you believe ''that the skilful, sober, 
Vi.-J.’-conductcd seaman would be glad of such an o^por- 
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tunity as that would present, to hav^ a registry of the mer, 
aud th .i? fitness and good character, so as to make them 
desftal ie to such captain*' as were in want of men ?—No 
doubt t'.ie best men would be glad tc avail themselves of 
such an offer.”— Mr. C. Purnell. 


“ Would it not be of the highest advantage to the cap¬ 
tain, and conduce to the benefit of the service, that he 
should ha.e the means of provii'g, not only the "' ill and 
competency bui the character of the menV—Certainly; 
and so it ir a »iue qua non. i 

“ Yo’ think some institution siniih- to the onc j’ou dc- 
■scribe, governed by some person to whom t'"'‘ -omptHency 
of the men should be known, should Lj in every p^rt oi 
Great Britain?—Yes, there should Do one in everv one of 
our ports, where the men should go, v here their characters 
should be known and their names rfegistercvViuid lirought 
forward or kept back according to their good o? b-id cerfift- 
cates from the last ship .”—Captain F. P, Brentpn, B.N. • 


“ But they never go to sea in that state ?—No. 

“ In addition to the remedy you advise of fofm'ing a 
new harliour, do any other remedies suggest themselves to 
your nnnd, either as applying to that or as ,tb *hny ofner 
subject connected with tb's inquiry ?-jlt has l8hg*occurred 
10 me that a general -ffice of registration would l»e de- 
si-able. The shipowners of Liverpool haVe shown them- 
se'ves di.=posed to adopt a system of that »ort; they once 
attempted to establish a registration, by giving the _m^ 
characters or certificates when they left,the ve,ssel. Under 
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Oie patronage of the Shipowners’ Association an office 
was established, and that office delivered to evrr_, ves:,el, 
on its arrival in the port, a paper (a printed form) i' v^ich 
was entered the nsmes oi tiie crew and vhe peUj officers, 
and opposite to their names a statement of what their 
conduct iiad been. 

“Supposing there to be shipowners, who are not so 
exact in the exarainatit.n of the characters of tiie men, 
and v’'-." shipped such men as can be had, do not you 
iciink that it desirable for the public geod, and for the 
safety of the prone.-ty, and for the safety o^ the lives 
embarked, that such shipowners should be co'ni;'elled to 
ship their ..I"''' through a register office, for the sake of 
me preservation of life and of property ?—1 believe it 
would effect a great saving of property and life ; I will 
state an instance where I was instrumental in procuring 
the mate of .. vessel; the niate thrt had been before en¬ 
gaged le’t the ship, and one was wanted upon the instant 
of the ship going to sea. 'The only one to be found who 
was at all fit to perfomi the duties of a mate was taken 
on board; he proved to be a very drunken character, and 
would not have beei' employed had his character bee i 
known. The vessel was burnt, and it was attributed to 
him, solely to his bad conduct. 

Do not you thk.k, in fact, it would expose the captain 
to the- liability jf a succession of harassing prosecution.;, 
if he were comnelled to re^ster a wiitten character of 
every individual composing his crew, at the per.vOnal risk 
of having an action brought against him, if that character 
were in any instance erroneous ?—I tliiiik, if the chaiacter 
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^ere given^by“the*captain, and hig first and second' matf, 
tSiaf tfcje would tfe security that the character would be a 
just^9/ie.^ 

“ Anywhara^er in which Hlft three] should concur, you 
•t|{ink. thete youfil be strong presumption of its being a 
■^ust one ?—Yes ; 1 think it would be a sufficient gaarantee. 

“ Do you think it unjust that a servant shoulB lolfee the 
opporttini^ of bcmg employed by tinothA, in consequence 
of his bad charactet?—I do mt think a seafnjn would 
receive a I)ad«cSaracter fropr flie’mastdr dnd mMesolfuilm 
vessSl, if_be really wefc not very tA4 , 

“ Buf' ^you propose that the ^ka^^cter sjjouWl not be 


given to the seamen, but entered jn the reader office 
Yes, where a master»of a vessel should have the poyei^:f 
referring to it. 


“ And distinguishing J)etv^ten Sol/er an^dtuhlfen men, 

» • 4 g • 

and men of othcrwisje go»i or bad •character ?—Yes, and 
between ordinaVy and affic seamen; men often ship as qble 
seamen whg are only ordinary sgameji, dhd who, froifi idle¬ 
ness or some other cause, wouli he ^d to ship t!he yext 
voyage as ordinary seamen. 

“,Do you think such a registration .office would>cdnducc 
to make better men, inasriuch as they %ob 1^ be more 
carefu/in tiieir conduct?—Ipasmuch as the>fear of not 
getting ships would keej^\hem in ori^r.”— Jtfr, John Pym: 
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Note H. 

Sir Edward Godrington’s Evifience before the seiect 
Committee on Shipwrecks. 

" Froin.^our experience as ap officer of the navy, what 
shoulii you consider to be the greatest impediment in the 
way of the improvemert of the character of s>air.en ge¬ 
nerally P-.-Tlie supplying .them with liquor, certainly. 

*' X ou chink that to be a pernicious prar/ic.e, even in the 

r , ' '' 

navy ?—Greatly so j ^ tom-eive almost all the punishrtents 

to arise f.om that circumstance. ' 

, \ *1. 

“ T!;e qiyi.itity which' is deemed safe to serve, out on 
l-^rd, a ship is‘'' so much more thqn is proper for the 
generality of persons, that it produces a tendency to insub¬ 
ordination think it far t ../0 much for any body ever so 
much accustomed tc*^ it, and ■'''iftaiqiy amply sufficient to 
make people drunk that were not accustomed to it. 

“to you think^it would be advisable that the naval au- 
thoritidi ^nouli discortmue that supply, and substitute 
some ether article in its stead?—Certainly: I, as a naval 

man, greatly, lament that, out of what I understand to be 
c * 

a principle cf economy, they n"ver even give beer in har¬ 
bour, as they used to do, but always liquor instead. There 
is no docbt'it is a cojtivenieuce iu going to sea, be cause you 
iafce1“ss far the same purpose. ' You can get water every 
where, and therjfore take less'slovvage than you would re¬ 
quire in taking^tfeer, some of which is spoiled ^ but the 
4i-advantage to the and di'cipline. of the navy,'ip 

my ‘opinion, far overbalances the paltry economy vvhich 
this system. 
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“Does U not result from the use of spirits, that soipe 
porliofc,of the citw is rendered less efficient, and that 
therejSis a diminution of |he actual strength ef the ship’s 
compaajyin caies of emergaic^ ?—Gjeatly so. In conse- 
cjuence o\ tb^ h&bit of having grog, and the effect it has 
upon many^good seamen,* I have been deterred from em¬ 
ploying the fittest men for shore expeditions, lipdn that 
very accdlint, because I could nt)t*trust {hem. 

“ Youtwere afraid that they would get intcfljJ^ed, and 
then lose their^enle of duty l^Yes. 

“fire _you aware that any e^p'drijnenis pave oeen tnej 
to su^tijSlte other articles in othlr ^ips thqp tllbse of the 
navy, such as coffee, chocolate, t«id .so on w%s on a 
committee of officers, of wBlch the late Lord iMSlfruth#^ as 
the head, when we determined to recommend that half flie 
then quantity of liquor,thaPwas ’^ven sljoiHd* ffe substi- 

• * I * 

tuted with tea and sygar /nnd although sne officer in the 
House of Commons chose to say, that it psolmtly wpuld 
create a mutiny, I believe that,no pieSsure that h#s c^er 
been propounded ha.s ever giv#r.» graater satiSacfton,than 
that has dune. 

“Will you state what was t^e original qi*iftity for 
which this hvas substituted ?—The origiiRil "cl^ntity was 
half ypint per head daily, h§lf a pint of raw ^spirits; we 
reduced ft to a quarter ot a pint, aipl then,_unfortunately 
ithe alteration of the measures increased ^t, I believp^adou’t* 
qne-fifth* which • fifth ptbdably occasioned a mail bcintp 
drunk wjien he plight have escaped it. 

• “ You think it would be perfectly sate, as tar as tneuqis- 
cipfeie of the ship i^ concerned, and^ not lead to th j ap- 
pr^ended mutiny, if the quantity was reduced ? 
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— I am fully persuaded that it might be aon^ with very 
great safety, and with very great benefit; and I lelieve 
that it woufd not bef difBSult to» inculcate upon tht^ sea¬ 
man's mind the benefit he Aiihself would de'rive f^.m it. I 
should state that the original reason for girin'^ liquor to 
ships’ corhfianies ,was to prevent 'the effects of scurvy; but 
since, the improvement in the supplies to the navy of lime- 
juice, and in the mode* of preserving health, tlierd" is no 
neces.s’^j *^^r any such expedient, and ‘therefore it remains 
uijuiy instea'^ of a good. « ” ' 

'■ “Besides tho ill,effects'^Iilch drinking spirits prodffice.s_ 
at sea, in relating tht discipline, ana diminishing the effi¬ 
ciency *bf a.i'iHSp’.s company, is it not, in your opinion, the 
coiitinVied habit; of drinking grog which leads to those ex¬ 
cesses aiid extptagances committed by seamen on shore ? 
—Certainly; I will give a *Iate • extraordinary and very 
striking instance'of if: in the'-Om-fts, lately commanded 
by rny son? h^i gave two of his best men 'leave to go on 
shore at Alicaut, and those two men were murdered for the 
saker of robbing thehi, ^it'Aout any possibility of redress, 
ifwing t6 the laxity of the lai/s there. ^ 

“ Werd’ the men themselves intoxicated ?—They vvere • 
seen in a*'statc of intoxication ‘in the streets. Another 


instance of'ttie effects on shore occurred in an expi. Ution, 
which 1 remember, in the war upon the coast of Spain, 
where,'after the afficer commanding, had been, completely 
liuccessful in hi#^ opposition to '^the endmy, the enemy 
knowing the weakness of British seamen, lefi; liquor in thejr 
wa;^ by which means they got drudk, and the destructiou 


of life was qqite horrible in consequence ; they were-Me- 
featea,’.-''! it was quite horrible the. effects of it. 
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Have these not been s(i?ae instances in which, when 
imte takej^ place, the easy access that at such* a 
time Had by seamen to the spirit-room, has Igd to the ge- 
. nerd intoxication of the iie'if, gnd subsequent loss of life y 
—I shou^ consider, that in almost aliJ such cases, the first 
/;9nduct onktlfe part of thg bad men in the shipj yrould be 
to get at tfc liquor, and that eVen theliest man, seeing 
that exaniple before thoin, and bging eahausted their 
exertions in endeavouring to pump ou^ the ship, or other 
means of savin^^lie»vessel, wo»ld partake »f the 1 SqSiS'.. 5 ji^ 
becqpie drunk also; hut that i^ the gene^ consequence' 
•of liquor ^eing on b^gid when simps %et ashore and are 
wreckdS. 

“Then since, in jiroportion as the Ship is'jphiamd iii.a 
dangerous situation, it requires the,greatest*energies oh adl 
the crew, any such circumstance ai ♦hat diiMnishifig those 
energies and lessening tl^r efflcieiKy, must bi> attended 
with fatal consequences 40 all on board ?—Ceftqjitly; and 
moreover it destroys at once all discipline, upon wlnqli not 
only the salfety of the vessel ma^ ^d^end,*but *thfk safety 
of the lives of the people after the vessel has been w|;eoiked., 

“ Then as an otScer yourself, if you werg to ^et into 
such*a situation, you woul^ probalJly be vmry.dlfesirous of 
staving alt tlip lioimr and tbrowincr it into the sea V—t’ere 

tainly.' 

“ Supposing, then, that Spirits are not necessary buUpA- . 
nicious, de nfit you thiftk h would be botl\ a very Irtimane 
arid a very politic regulation that, in slBps in the navy, 
onljr a stnall quantity slyuld be supplied as stores, to ^e, 
used^ under the discred;ion of the commander, in cases of 
extreme necessity, and the ha}))tual use*of it ffe al toge |j?“» 
a 3^ 
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ilijtontinued?—CertainJj; that is prectself my opinion 
that a certain quantity should be there if wantefl,*t(|s8rrs 
out whenevw he sawr a real necessity for it, and that,Some 
other equivalent should bet given to the cfcw soj^ to*ie- 
concile them to the difference; and my opinioiyis, that if 
such an arrangement were to tat# place, and mA were en-,, 
tered 'i'or*^the ships under that arrangement, ut would be 
productive of great happiness, gleat advantage*in,discip¬ 
line, and Vtjeat content throughout tha whole of the navy. 

. t»o y*ou thiilk that a tidie of peace, ij which the vo- 
Juntary entry of seanjefi ^kos place, is peculiarly advan¬ 
tageous for introducing such a icgulation ? —.j^ost cet-' 
talnly,‘becajjje they en),ist as vdiunteers, and they' would 
agcse^to that principle as volmiteers.^ 

‘ " And, under, such circumstances, would they not con¬ 
ceive itV deprivation* of any existing privilege ?—On the 
contrary, they wouldisoon find*that' it was a most advan- ■ 
tageous'aThpgemeut for themselves; I cqald mention an 
ijistaftce of one rtian particularly. Even in sight of the 
en^my," I 'have allowe*! ^that man to*^ go on*'shorc upon 
Jcavfc, knowing that he woi^ld not get drunk, and know¬ 
ing P could ■ trust him. Whenever P have seen in a to- 
reign poff/ihat*'! could trust men in that way, J. have always 
allowed them to go on shore, with perfect satisfac^on that 
they would' come on board and? do their duty without any 
”ltJing jvroKg whatever j wherdas,*if I knew a man was even 
doubtful as to whether he wodld dfhik op getfing»on shore, 

I have necessarily been obliged to refuse him this indiil- 
gance. 

l“Bo that your means of employing your crew tg the 
tsest. adpntage were considerably cramped by Ihe appre- 
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pension you bad an your mSid, as bf thd liability of certain 
^sien >0 g#t intoxicated ?—Certsdnly. 

“•In'cases in which men hay§ libe/ty in sbjps of war to 
go*on Aore % a certain* tiqie,are there not many cases in 
which, hVd they»been sober, they wcAild have returned to 
Bieir timAbtit getting d|jmk they are very Jikejs to be se¬ 
duced away and led to desertion, whicB wouldanot other-. 
■Wise ^|av# taken place ?-*-In aImo%t all cases they w’dhld re¬ 
turn, because peopjp that are dissatisfed with pr without 
reason, you do^otniidulge them withieave to gi oViVv^ue, 
forjear they will desert; but if you knBW that men are-i 
satisfied^nd have r^.acoii to be fat!sBed, you can have no 
doub^ of their returning to the ship, to the sjtuatiop wl(pre 
they are better off than in any other situation (5i*4iSk^if ^hey 
are in their senses at the tiijie. I have hhd the besUmen 
under my command, people #vho,a)« accoil(il«ol> (Jieir good 
conduct and sobriety, fl^e become my^own boat’s crew, 

without any officer ‘evar to look after them^ Jahave had 
9 * St * 

those meu seduced by means of liquoj, and lea to/lesert. 

Those meJ have t&ken the first^ojpRrtunity ofwetpming'to 
me, giving me as the reason for their desertion, tjiab they 
were made druuk,%ind did not know what they v^'r* about. 

* Therefore, considering that %very imn, hho deserts' , 
from ffie navy must have his place supplied, amd consider 
ing me jxpensc ofathe system of impressment, by which in * 
time of war men have leeU obtaineS, you think that it is* 
not only pernicious, <But,a»very fiilse economy as* regard| 
expenditure ?—Certainly. 

* “ As*it applies to t|ie merchant service, in which ^wj/ 
men are taken from 4;he necessity of greater economy, do 
yau not'think that the habif of drinkfng wHich prevails am 
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generally with sailors'often d*^stroys thenettKiency ot the:, 
crew, who are few in number?—There no dcJUht^of.iW 
We meet wjth vessejs the masters of which are'totally 
unable to navigate them in $afety| and they ^ome to us,*as 
oiRcers in the navy, io take those men on, board « man-of- 
war in consequence, and to beg tjiat we will them iiP 
.ferior mentin thei# stead, vlrho will not get dru:%. 

“ Is'ii your opinion th|it in casei of vessels ruiyjinp foul* 
of each o^%r from jrant of a good loojc-out, and going on 
shore,-r/bm'steering a,bad course, and other gecidents which 
occasion shipwricks, that instances arise ffpm 

the drunkanness of ^omcrbody, elike-j^the officers«or men? 
—Ip mqst in^nces. * 

“ Ar(by:3tfaware "that in tlie merchant service it is the 

custom to remit* the dut,v upop spirits that are shipped in 

large quriititips^for the«vvie oft the crew ?—I do not know 

in tlie mereiiant service. 

* ** 

“ Suppb^ii/^ it to be the case, slipuld yomthink that the 
granting; such addi^onal facilities to vessels shipping large 
qua]!^titie^ of spitits whu^d be desirable 'to be iiopped ?— 
(Jertably j it would be very advantageous to the merchant 
service .’f,^instead of carrying liquor, they were obliged to 
cake out piftvjsisns whi^n would,.give strength, and hes&th 
Xj*"the people, a practice that may now be very” easily 
adopted in^cohscquence of the provisions in tin cc^e^ pro- 
fvisibns whicji 1 myself* as an adlnirid have constantly taken 
jvith grtat advantage, and which aiiSmy recoilimondation 
have been adopted ‘m the navy for the purposes of the sick,*' 
VjdjWhich I have reason to believe^may be supplied fully 
as cheap as you can get fresh provisions in most places 
wtere_ships g6 to. 
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“.You^tlimk that the expense,‘whether it be moreW 
less, .which is incurred for supplying spirits to merchant 
ships, would be much bitter lafd out in the purchase of 
those WBolesome provisions,‘to the explosion of spirits, ex- 
tspt in veW s»nalf quantities ?—Better for the owner, better 
*for the mailer and oificere, better for tha crew,*jn(^ better 
fpr tbe health and safety,of the vessel. , ^ 

“ Yhur*experience since you 'liave been on shore and 
resident hi London^fias furnished you with oppcj^v;.' ‘tjes of 
seeing the cBafacter and‘condition of nwrehant seamen 
^thaf frequent this port?-.There ^re many instances thift 
come^e'ore me of tiie ijl effects^ o^ liquormpon that un¬ 
fortunate clqss of men. Berhapd I may {^B, the Com¬ 
mittee one instance‘of what has come to»my own^iftw- 
ledge lately. I understand it in thij way, tiiat a, ijiaii paid 
off by ticket, I believe at.Gravesend^ met with cfimps who 
induced him to drink,*and'that after itavin^ drisik^ certain 
portion, he wa^what is* called drugged, tlirft «, he had 
laudanum of some ^deleterious mateiial put ii^o the grd^ 
he was drinking, so as to occasiSii* complete stupefaction; 
in this instance it,produced hnadness. An old seaman, 
•whothas the management of a disttessed s^ilor^£ylum to 
which ^ belong, was .sent for to the station-houSe to seg, 
what ^uld be done,with this hian. He found liim there 
stark naked, handcuffed, ^nd, lashed )»y different ‘ropes Jpr 
the sake of {ireventin^,his ^oing mischief to hims^f and 
others. Upon hiS appearing more pacifl*ed by the sight 
of Jiis bnother seaman, they began to loose liim, and as 
soon as he found himself sufficiently loosened be rap^fs 
hea^'at tips seaman and broke in his nase and very neatl]^ 
killed him. He was thep telaslie^, and conveyed, Ji'otflieve,, 
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to'Guy’s Hospital, where he was put into a cell and treated* 
as a maniac. From that situation he had the d/iJ^terity, 
by means of the linds th&t open* the window, to get ug to 
the window; he brol^e out, Sy'means of his hands &md legs, 
the whole of the frame of the window, and,g^ upon t^e 
ledge oulsVde. He broke,,the whole of the wijQows of the^ 
mad ^ells all the way along. He then got upon the roof 
of the house. TTie pofioe were sent for; he ne'irly threw 
one^;ii'.|)'u off thd roof of the house before they could se- 
M'iuce him, and^ow'long he cantiuue^ iif'that state I am 
t.ot quite aware, buf I k^owr%ft..continued in that state of 
madness, entirely from what hadTJben put in fiis ^iquor,* 
foir aftejrwardL I mentioned the circumstance 

to \lolonel RoAj'an, and he inquired, sind had a very parti¬ 
cular in^estiga^on of th'e case. I believe this is only one 
ofa number of instances where thf' same thing tak'es place, 
except t^al/he Urugd in question da not so often produce 
actual mal’.ntss as they do that stupefaction which enables 
the crimp to kqep pfssescion of the pan, an^ to do with 
hii?)' what he pleaseS. f uCiderstand that in many instances 
*the mail is taken possessionof by the crimp, and so robbed 
and retafn(|d b^him ti^ some ship wants a fresh crew^ and 
. Jie is theil allowed to become sober enough to be conducted 
as one of’the crew of another ship for the same pi^'pose. 

^“So that'the unhappy mqn,*'gfter having ealned their 
wages^by exposure to the elements^ and all tjhe hardshipr. 
incident to sucB p, life, have liiardly enfcred into harbour 

I* * 

before, from the first evil step of being ipade dij.ink, they 
TOcome the victims of robbers anil plunderers, who keep 
tham in a ^ate of. slavery till, being exhaustei^ they are 
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Sent to sea^to acquire more raoney^igain ?—That is exactly 
the priqess which T believe takes place very commonly. 

“Do you not think tl»t it il the* duty of the nation, 

’ seeing tf^e heljfless and unprotected condition of seamen 

injhat rekieijt, t6 depart a little from the general rule of 

■'permitting ^Jfery body to 8o as they please, and ejercise 

something like a parental care over this valuable aqd im- 
• * • * ** 
portant cliss of men ?—I believe; as economy is the order 

of the day, it would be the best economy that >Jio nation 

could exercise ;■'%! I believe that a vast iivTaber of seamen 

havd beefl what is called ‘ burke3,’» I’lidew those circuid* 

stances; J mean killed for the purpose ofr plunder, and 

their fodies sold; so that, either living or ^ed.^they are 

constantly sold, and all originating in the uge of liqSm?^ 

“Do you think it desirable'that tlie Govejjimeqtfand the 
shipowners, and the Sejiety of ^lerchants cqllectivMy, 
’ should be united, if they CtJuld be prSvailefl uppn jo to do, 
to form asylum!^ and ajj^ropriate places of rdsiSeiice, &nd 
to get the jnen thpre as speedily ii« possible ^after their 
discharge, and thus keep them iteparafed from those 
ejices which you lyive described?—I think it would not 
ssnljj be advantageous to the country, buj 1 joticeive it 
! would be a froper duty on the part of GovemAent, coiw 
siderii^ that this maritime nation is rnmnly dtlp’endent for 
all its ha|Jpiness upon sejmqp. Taking the whole extqpt 
•f the class^I believe^that it would be *bne of tlj best 
njeasures'for the general good of the conniry that Govern¬ 
ment coitld possibly adopt, because, by that means, if they 
w;ere to make it a Govefnment measure, these people would 
never be subject to the effects that I nsentio*,—the pob'ej 
of !lie crimps to lead tjjem into those horrid sitiuKiems. 
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Would not such an, object be greatly facilitated by ch’d 
establishment of a register office, throhgh which, seamen 
might be shipped, arid b^ means,, of which men might be 
taken into employm^ent aftdr a reasonable period oS, liberty 
had been enjoyed by them, so as to fit* out^shjps, andjle 
that which is now done ,by the' riggers and ^mpers, and* 
thus become more attached to the particular vessel, and 
to certain officers, than' they now are, in the suhde.i man¬ 
ner ijj<<wjl''ich they are put on board vessels, asd sailing 
■<Sft3er officers whom they know nothing If it is prac- 
Vicable to estaldish a. register, I should certainly, thinli so ; 
but I am aware that, under the present circuiitetances, 
is di ^culb <0 get searnen into that regularity, thVugh I 
do''notdoubt that if the effects of lirpior could be removed 
they mif:ht sopn be brought to find the advantage of regis- 
tenng themselves for that purpose. 

“ Hae it^^noffalleti within yVjur observation that in all 
.seaports df any size, whether nadal ports ®r mercantile, as 
ftear as possible, to tljp spots where saijors lan^, numbers of 
puhlic-kouses are cbllettad together, and stand as so many 
traps and nets to catch tlnem with the utmost speed?— 
Certainlyin all our seaports, and even in foreign ^ownf 
to which* British ships trade. '■ 

“ Should -you think it £«i undue or unjustifiably inter¬ 
ference Wth the libarty of the subject, that some-limitation 
shoulj be' placed to the number o^ such places, and moje 
restraint exercide^ over them th’an is now by the'police ?— 
Certainly, if practicable. 

‘'•‘ Do not you conader that in dhse of bad water at spa, 
a tnnall quantity jf liquor may be' useful ?—That i» one 
reason <?'hy I think a cefthin quantity of liquor sHould 
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be left to the decision of the captmn; but it is very easy 
to prevent ev^n having bjid wate^ on board a ship j I should 
say tVl duriiig the whole» cf the war I never had bad 
water.” 

Note 7. 


Education:—^Nautical and Infant StynjoLS. 

» * • * 

“ What is.tl.i slate of .discipline and’good lAiderslo"^- 
ing between the men f—It is bad Si^ the foreign trade. 

“But.better in the coasting Irs^de?—I. do* not think 
ther/is any discipline in'any trade. 

“ Do you think it wouM be advantageous to'ij’»v<v en¬ 
acted by law an established code of discipline for meibh&nt 
seamen', and masters, ^nd ilfficers (—I thuiK if would be 
better to bring it abflut i"directly aiW without legislation. 

“ Have youjconceivefl any mode by which.Jba^coultl be 
arrived at indirectly, and be at^the saibe time obligatory ‘i^ 
—Cheap education, I think, wtyiW Rave a goJd tffecToii 
apprentices who afe not free., 

^ “Are the boys'who go to sea^n the coasting^ tAde ge¬ 
nerally defioient in reading and writing?—fheijwest class 
enter ft. # * # # * * I also, think there o^ht to be^a 
nautical education dpen t» the poorest apprentiqp at a low 
,rale of cost. The greA cfiange which Jjas taken pkcl in* 
the working of ^ips* bears^on this; formerly the^md uii 
for two months in the winter, and the boys had then ai» 

. opportunity of going "a school, but now they work al]pjhc 
ye«^ round, and there is no opportunity. 

‘‘ Havfe you any further suggestions to of^r to the (5orfl- 
mittee which you, thM would be advaptageout to b? 
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adopted?—I think the opening of thee means'of iheap 
education in nil maritime kowns wpuld be advantageous. 

“ Wliat kind of education f-t A nautical educatio'h, simi¬ 
lar to that taught in Ihe schools at Greenwich.”— Mr. John 
.4«cferson.v 

' “ Havit/g described those evils so forcibly,' do any re¬ 

medies'” suggest themselves to ^our mind as likely to' 
abate th^gjiJ—The lUiost likely remedy, one that would 
jjftrto the foot of‘ihe'evil, anti njost effcfctia l„would be to 
bjjng up boys for the naty in a different way. i 

“ Do yoU think thjt fi training-ship for the fperchant 
sendeeVvould^be desirable?— Ych; the merchant ant^the 
maH,neffllSy be taken together, according to the plan I 
hate 'laid down. . < 

“^Tliat boys ‘broughl *jp foi the^ coasting service should 
be sent thifre?—7'hoyiMe very bs^ly brought up, and very 
inei^cienfijfr educated, in fact, they, have ng education at 
alj j tin; first things they learn are to drink grog and chew 
to'BNjco,*«ifliout whips thjy do not think they are men, 
and Whan they have learned Jjhat, they are no longer men. 


but bedst%. 

“ WouU'V^uVropose that regulations should be framed 
^y the legislature for the government of such slops, in 
order thaj, the boys ^be trainedr in a* different .waji-?—I 
‘ should yecoiTimep^ as little legislation as possible upon the^ 
fubjeeff for an act of Parlianfeat very difffcuk to get 
well carried through; but if there were a training-ship* 
wlj^'p there is accommodation for liOOO boys, let them Be 


properly trained, and the captains of the merchant service 
vrtll fly to us for those boys... 

“ Oa vvbfffui should the expense bf the institution fall ? 
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—6ti the parishes; there are 15,000 parishes and more 
in England; each parish migh' suppoK onn boy; if the 
naval sbrvice 'loes not want th3m the merchant service will, 
and that would quite supersede thelnecessity of impress- ' 
meiit; but cliaracter should be everything; expulsion from 
the navy and the merchant service should be their^unish-f 
ment.”— Captain, E. P, Brenton, R. N. 

I 

NoU K. 

SAILQaS DISPOSED TO BE AS' -’rOVIDENT AS‘ OTHERS. 

“ So thah on the average, every seaman un, Newcastle, 
Tynemouth, and Shields, not belonging to the ^cJiety, 
pays iOs. per head; and those wtio belong to thu society 
pay about 21 . per head'’—Yes, men and boys pay 20wper 
head. 

“ The who! 3 number pay about ‘20s. cacn ?—Above 
20s.; betv'een 10,000/. and 11,000/. are ijaid*by rim 
whole. 

“ You take this as good ei idence that sailors ard not th^ 
im'^rovident class of persons whi -h general '•uihour sup¬ 
poses ?—Yes. 

“ You think that sailors pr.y as large a pmlibn for a fu¬ 
ture day’of want as any dtljers ?—I do not think any cjas’s 
of working men in the kingdom contribute So much as 
they do; men ai d boys pay above 20s.ia*year towards tlif 
relief of the necessitous.”— Mr. H. Woodroffe. 


W. Tyler, P.mter, Bolt court, Fleet-sUjpel. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


THE PRESENT CONDITIOH JP jI'R S-SAMEN. 

It is impossible for j, person uO institute un in- 
quiij into the character and claims' of car sea¬ 
men, without soon discovering that his' investiga¬ 
tions relate to a class of men perfectly uniqu?. A 
person who steps for the first time n the deck ’of 
a ship, and commits himself to the ocean, dc'es 
not find himself cut off ino: '^ completely from 
all his familiar associations,^ and surroni d^u u 
world of novelty, than siich an inquirer findf him¬ 
self impressed with a sense of strange anr! oii- 
ginal int-irest. Perhaps, the only class with which 
ladors can for a moment be compa»'ed is the 
army; but even he>"j, the points oi resemblance 
are less prominent than the points of contrast. 
For, while the chief, and almost only feature 
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Jhese two. cl^s?s have in ^jua^on, is that 
arising ofrom peril—the ‘ peril of '^war,—the sailor 
has an elen&ent of his own; J»erils of his own; 
arising from “thatr element; social and reiigious 
privations peculiar to hijiseli; and, (to say no- 
thui^.^of an exclusive t'ichnical phraseology,^ he 
has habits and characteristics arising out‘ of these 
peculiarities, ^ii 4 *Jh he shares with no other class 
of the comrtivn?^^ , , 

Did the is^its of this ei^y permit, we might 
advantageously prbp.are for''odking at the pre¬ 
sent condition of our seamen by reviewing ujeir 
history during the laft half century; and here, 
a vt,~y little attention would soon disclose the 
upwelcojne tri th, that’ their treatment has been 
as peculiar as their character is unique. 

The^ history of Britain is the history of her 
Tiary.'''/iwing tc her’"‘navy it is, under the pro¬ 
vidence of God, that she has appeared before the 
. world, at different times, as the ark of religion; 
the asjtium of oppressedc freedom; the scourge 
of tyranny: the emc'orium Of commerce: that 

she is, at' this moment, ;^ec.«!nt in every part- of 
the world, enlarging the dbtiains'of civilization, 
diffusing the bl^ssings'-of religion, and that she is 
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in the way of giving populf tion and ’laws,- litera¬ 
ture and Christianity, to h«*’i the globe. It is 
true, that the arriy has achieved i^s Marathons, 
but hid it not been ^or the Salamis’—the naval 
triumphs—which itd them, the probability 

is that there would ha’^e been no army to achieve 
them. ' - ■ 

“ Other nations,” says Mo itesquieu, “ have 
n.ide the interests of commerc; yield to those of 
politics; the Englisi^ on tne contrary, have ever 
made their political interests jnve way tv. those 
of oor..- - >’ ..(nt, whatever Briti^in ir-ay have* 

sacrificed to aggrandize hpr commerce, it is evi¬ 
dent that, neither on that nor on her marine 
generally, has she ever v/asted tiy sound phi¬ 
losophy. It is astonishing to the last degree, 
that this great department of our national great¬ 
ness has been doomed to ..rperience the most dis¬ 
astrous neglect in points most vitally aft'ecl .ng its 
well-being. It is only of late that we h .vc pvs- 
sessed any thing deserving the name of a >“ Naval 
History.” We had various naval records, indeed, 
describing, with log-book minuteness, the dox 
te"ity and valcn. wiih which ships and fleets en- 
coupte’^ed and destroyed each other. But nothing 
B 3 
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woi-thy of the magnitude and grandeur of the 
nai7; nothing that ''id justice to those elements 
of sublimity -./hich belong to ».ur maritime ope¬ 
rations, cr that traced the causes of those 
movements, and pointed r n, t.ieir subsequent ef¬ 
fect's on the relations of the political world. Th’s, 
perhaps, was owing, par.ly, to a lingering preju¬ 
dice in naval nijn, against the cultivation, on 
th-iir part, cf li rary habits; by which the his¬ 
tory of maritime affairs was jonsigned to the pen 
of uns/mpathizing landsmen- And what could 
be expicted from such, when 
historian ccnfessed that he was unable to compre¬ 
hend n. naval battle ? 

How remar' able the fact, too, that we have 
always been reluctant and slo^' to improve our 
naval arcL'tecture; and that we should have had 
to adopt our most epsential improvements from 
other .lations. 

Hew 'ingular the defect in our merchant ma¬ 
rine, that we should be almost the only mari¬ 
time country in the world in which no special 
"•ode of maritime law t xists. 

How full of reproach and degradation the qp- 
torious facts, thi.t, in the mercantile marine, in- 
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competence—not merely a v.'ant of maritime ex-' 
perience, but even an i^nor- .ce of navigation^— 
is, in many insta .ices, n > bar whatever to the 
coiiir.'.n,nd of a ship; that the unseawortliy state 
of a vessel is Just 'iitle a bar to its being 
freighted and sent to sea; that th*? exce-islve 
quantitv of ardent spirits * dail'f distributed in-the 
royal navy has the effect of tt a-ihing ’"<^empe- 
rance on system;—causes, by tl ^ coiabination of 
which hundreds of lives ana million® of property 
are annually lost. 

‘ T"’' somp jX the hardsl tps and' 

shameful causes which led to fhe mutinies of 1797, 
—the men kept on the pay and allowaiifces esla- 
blished as far back as the reign o" Charles II.— 
false weights and measures, rendering them a prey 
to an all-grasping avarice—the piovisi./ns scanty 
and bad, rendering them a prev to disease—the 
prize-money distributed so unjustly, that n in- 

• “ Tue original reason, fcj giving liquv,r to ships’ <;onipanies 
was to prevent the effects ot scurvy; hut since the improve- 
Mcnt in the supplies to the nav; -f lime.juii anu in the mode 
of preserving health, there is no lecessity for any such "ixpe- 
dk.it, and therefc.e it re'ia»ns an injury instead of a good.”— 
Sir E. Cndringtm. 
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Eiost,'}vas th'^ Jiest ^ailjor.” And we might furnish 
abunda^it evidence''*^, show how' justly onr ships 
deserved *th% appal^’n/.' nijme^ they received, of 
Jioatiriff'ftells, &nd hells'h/io^. " /■ 

Instead, however, of dfccu^yiit^ our pages with 
dShids of ^this nature, wp may advert to a -fact 
which virtually in^Judes*" tftem all, nam'^ that in 
^j^rh'sonjO^-'ijie world, generally,"thd^ idea of a 
lailoi* and *o^ *i;jrHe pipty are almost incompatc'ble 
with each o!;her. Jfot long since, and even now, 
in m4ny places ^ 7 * converted sailor wouhl be re- 
garde<f by HTCiltitudlx*-^'''' n*'*’.. ” 
converted* Jew. If ever piety belonged to our 
seal^'en'as a ckss, the traces of it^had so com¬ 
pletely, disapj|lbared, and so long been wanting, 
that,'until reeeEtly, the public frere not tmly quite 
reconcile to ifi aljsence, numbers seemed to doubt 
whether religion, could ‘bc'introduced among them, 
and otljers even doubted whether it ought to be: 
Wheth&' it would not destroy .their distinctive cha¬ 
racter ;* whether irreligiop wSs not an essential at- 
tribuW of th^ classT "^’-J^w, what must have bpen 
“tUq guilJy neglect,, ^and' the vicious treatment, 
*jWhich coufd have led to dllvthis depravity ot*the 
.maritime popifiation,' and what must havp been 
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the enormity of that wickedness which could havp- 
occasioned and ccuntenancorl --ach an idea !' 

It is true, that *or 'yeai s .past their 'temporal 
condition has been slowly i nproving. In' almost 
every reference uo tins -.afew of the subject, the 
mind, of an Englishman spontaneously tarns, llist, 
to that an.;ient palace ofi* public gratitude 'and be¬ 
nevolence, Greenwich' Hospital t - with it.: ■ 
pen' ioners, numbering from 20,0W!] lO 30,000, and 
its 3000 inmates. But this object of- admiration 
to all foreign visiters—thisi mpii’^-nent of BHtish 
g- . '-■X... ^ disc*’' „mg us from ell fur-- 

ther concern for the welfare of our 'maCriners, 
ought to operate as a perpetual protest *agajast 
our neglect, and as.a powerftil incel iive to everli 
ulterior duty. Moie modern cections of charity 
have sprung up, also, at some of our priucipal 
provincial ports. The Dieadnonfflit, once a first- 
rate ship of 104 guns, ist set apart as “the Sea¬ 
men’s Hospital,” in the Thames; in which,’ in 
eight years, 12,000 seatne^ were relieved or tured, 
at an annual expense of £4806. The b-’alic^’ art 
has triumphed over some of' their most virulept 
discJses,—especially o.7er that scourge of the navy, 
more destructive formerly than the guns of the ‘ 
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Eiost,';vas ti*'* fiest .sSil/ir.” Aad we might liirnish 
abundavit evideiiet:''*'". ='onw how'justly our ships 
deserved’thSj appalVn/’ nqm(S they received, of 
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Instead, however, of iS&cufiyiif^ our pages with 
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with each other. 5lot long since, and even now, 
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converted* .lew. If pvor piety belonged to our 
seaiben'as a class, the traces of it had so com- 
pfetcly, disa2itlbared, and so long been wanting, 
that,'uiitil repei'^lyV the imblic tiore nottmly quite 
reconfeilqd to its altsence, numbers seemed to doubt 
whether religion, cwifii’*bc''introduced among them, 
and fOthers even doubted whether it ought to bi': 
whetheV it tvould not destroy .their distinctive cha¬ 
racter ;* whether irreligion,*was not an ossential at- 
tribuve of the class. "'Now, what must have b(ieu 
■‘tBtj guilty neglect, taml the vicious troatnvint, 
'jWhich coulcl have led to dllvthis depravity of'the 
.maritime 2)0[)q‘tation,'' and tvhat must haVp been 
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the enormity of that wickedness which could have 
occasioned and ccunteuaneofi .'.j-ch an idea ’’ ' 

It is true, that .or yeai 5 .past their tempora’l 
condition has been slovly i npreving. In' almost 
evert' reference .o tins .ifew of the subject, the 
mind of an Englishman spontaneously tarns, liist, 
to that anient palace OS' public /ratitude 'and bts- 
nevolenct, Greenwich' Hospital- - A'ith il... 
peii' ioners, numbering from 20,00C' lO .‘10,OOo' and' 
its MObll inmates. But this object ef- admiration 
to all foreign visitors—this. mpn’ 'nent of British 
g- .'...j “ disc'- j,ing us d-om t.11 fur-- 
tiler concern for the welfare of our inaViners, 
ought to operate as a perpetual protest aga'iist 
our neglect, and as .a powerful incci dve to cverv 
ulterior duty. Mo.e modern cections of charity 
have sprung up, also, at some of our priucipal 
[iroviucial ports, d'he Dreadnoirr/ht, once a fiist- 
raU' ship of 104 guns, is set apart as “ the ‘sea¬ 
men’s Hospital,” in the Thames; in which," in 
eight years, 12,000 seaVne,n were relieved or bured, 
at an annual expense of £4Si',o. The h'’‘-ili’'g‘ art 
has triumphed over some of their most virulent 
diseases,—especially cVerthat scourge ot the navy, 
more destructive formerlv than the cuns of the* 
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jeneifly, an\;( by whjch .fleets have been depopulated 
•J^the icurvy. j!S**M«r.cTiant Seamen’s Society was 
incorporatcfd 20 Geo.III., f.or\he relief of seamen 
disablevl in the Merirlianls’ service, their widows, 
children, &c. A Maiiirl Society was instituied 
^’y^6, and incorporated 1772, for training up poor 
Ixiys fo'r the llolal Navy, East Indiit~;Company’.s 
servji9fi*,.inercbfltif ships, and fishing vessals. And, 
fln 1791, bfitbiO'Naval Charitable Society, axd a 
London IVIaritime'^'Institution, were set on foot. 
In the present, century, the Maritime Cambrian 
■'Socie y, thi':'Iloyki'-Natior ’ ' .....I d.e 

Merchant Sailors’ Orphan Asylum, have arisen. 
rls(iiourable mention should be made, also, of the 
Naval Asyluen, which educates 1000 boys. And 
there is reason tr\ believe that benevolence has 
been,,pfi,portional!y thoughtful and active in many 
of the provincial poits." Besides which, of late 
yeai's, the seamen in some of our commercial 
towns- have fomied thcrnselvas into various benefit 
societies for their relief, in sickness, in want ot 
employ, and in tfie'tiirie of old age. 

' Some of these institutions, it is to be feared, 
exist in little more than' fei name; others .have 
..actually expired; and though others are “Still run- 
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iiiiig ;iii active and useful cai-eer.' -.id d-awiiig 
down or their originators su[;jK)rtcrs .,ne bless¬ 
ing of many that were rt id;' to perish, yet vvv- 
shall presently see that, fi an their very nature 
and limits, they nocessrully leave the roof of the 
great system of maritime evil untoi.ched ,nid 
entire. 

l)Uf \.hile these laudable th' ugh inad -uno. 
ste, s were taken to ameliorate tia. r/miporal coii- 
dilion of oiir seamen, what mi'orts vere made to 
promote their moia! and leligie’ ^ welfare? Onr 
.... ... . m ii.i.. i It'” 'H' twoudd. In the 
tirst place, we have to acknowledge our guilty 
omissions. While we wore reading with t, ns- 
port from time to time, of thei loyalty and 
courage, dieir Iminanity and pa*^riotism — when 
eveiw battk' was a victory—who thought o‘.‘ aim¬ 
ing to add ])iety to iheir li.st of eyeellenee.s ? 
J’rovided the national fame resounded, the nrin- 
I'ipal solicitude wa.s *o meet the great dem ,00 for 
the.je rough and warlike materials, created by 
martial consumjitioii. While wo road v.id; an¬ 
guish of the killed and wi imded in our naval 
dis|)vtehes, what effo'is were made to impart re¬ 
ligious preparation to those who were going out 


c 
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lo supoly I '’.ir place, and to iollow them into 
eternity; As if the nation, having destined a 
good proportion of the i to lie food for powder,’’ 
felt that it would be inconsistent to be making 
much of the happiness c.f living machines, whicli 
woic so sjon to be hacked to pieces or blown 
to atoms. While we gloried in the proofs they 
nave *''at they feared not them who c add kill 
the body, vvhai. vas done to inculcate the fea- of 
Him “ who is able m destroy both soul and body 
ill hell?” As if tiieir souls had been given them 
merely to r.nder i "'>■ bof'‘ ■ .. si..!,^. 

machines, who thought of calling into exercise, 
aiici 'unploying, any thing but their jihysical vigour 
and courage'.' And Vvhile the lu'cessity of doing 
•lonu.diiug for the tcuiporal ad.antages of so ex¬ 
posed and deserving a clas.s, forced itscH' in a 
manner on the public aiteutioii, and h'd to tlu* 
formation of some of the oocieties we have nauual, 
what Y, as Christian beuevo]en<’e jilauning or doing 
for their eternal welfare The only answer wl.ich 
can 1 given to these iiupuric.,, is one wliich may 
well cover us with s lame and confusion of face. 
Having surrendered them to a foe more dreadful 
♦^han any which threatened our shores, w'e saw 
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thorn perish by thousands,. aful Ytit, jllow^d thii 
destruction to g» on as^. vnintorruptedhv 3s if w'e 
had apprcliendod adroit fr<•m^ heaven* on moving 
to prevent it. Their situt'.tioil was, indeed, a 
in*ral anomaly. *'I'lie most des^^rving cl.ass of the 
comiiuinity was the most neglected; wf#i the only 
class whst;lr (but for ^ the praiseworthy d:iv*rtions 
of the ly'aval and Miliwry I?ib((? *Sofietj) couhl 
Ire jaid to have been entirely jie;flr|Cto*l.** * 

Until. the year 1817, the;J seem to hnve es- 
capt’d C’hri.stian attention.* 'I’ll-'.ir depravitj' had 
bc,.7ir.o provcibi.;!, .'.'.id ybr:,fcre awifre ofSit, yet. 
tio in.'iu cared for their souls. tloiKllict' which 
would liave ^hocked us in any jpther cl*r.ss, w^s 
looked for in them as a irtatter o* coursn. 
if religioif were nbt a thing fijr sai(prs, no ttirec; 
etideavour.s were marie to pla*te it witpui* their 
reach. lOtlbrts were mafle'tti impart tlje nn.y>m/t- 


■' This c.vcellcut Society was instituted 1780. Tln> faA that 
(■Jrotius |\rcparcd his 'I’l'CttisS on the truth of the ChAStian rc- 
iigic®, for the instruction *of ^J')utch seamen, and thA Flavcl, 
while residing at Dartnn^ith, publislied his “ Navigatjon ijpirit- 
ualiised,” as “ a Xew Compass for uimcri,’^ it shows tl^at 

iI:*di^^du!l,ls of different countries co.nmiscrated the moral condi- . 

• i • • • 

tion 'fcf the seafaring class* is lu) e.vception to, or palliation 
the general neglect. 
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. '■■/,/(• //;/? taxnv'oj-y nthor class at. home mid abroad, 
l:ul iis ' u’-sailors ihad IxW'ii placed under a Divine 
Interdict, as if tine rharter ‘of redemption liad 
contained a clause citcludinfr tlieni from its be- 
nelits, they were apparently avoided ami fori^)t- 
teii. “Willie philanthroiiy and t'hristian charitv 
w'ere almost at a stand what to attcmpt";next, be- 
' cause every thhiy seemc’d to be attenr|)ti;>d wliieh 
tnan could aio,' vV\’ei> then, with astonishmen* be 
it spoken, ev'cn t.ljen, there was one immense 
field of labour,--Stretchiiifi itsv-lf around the na¬ 
tion, and It’ing in ■ amr forlorn anu\.n,-.;I;i • 
rated sta'te. ..... d’his field was our maritime 
world ? The only occasions on which piety 
approachi'd it on ad errand nf religious merev, 

"•-i-’a-s‘when she accimipanied her missionary agi-nts: 
to enibark for distant shores,— the men who were 
to convey thosemgonis wtnt' left to perish. Worse 
tlum this ! not only was" nothing of a direct na¬ 
ture 'Uonc to place salvatioc within their reach, 
if one' of them liere anfC there ventured to .aji- 
proclch.'the means of grace, he was not unfre- 
ip'enfly rcjmlsed. -Many a so-called t'hristian 
seemed to view it as a kii d of prcsumptlo.'j" for 

I O X 

^ The Oi-w /, ))y the author of the Ucfrosjtf'rt. 
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. ,7 sailor to seek religious insti\ction: rescrjted i> 

as an ikipertinent encroachment on gii^A/ud hd- 

lo’ngiiig exclusively*,to other »classes;* and if he 

dared roughly’ to resent the Insult which was 

thss otJerod to Sis comtnoii humanity, it was pa- 

riided as a convincing proof that he wSis not 'jit. 

• .* •% •-* * 
for rcligj ni, nor religion for him. “ YoiA /’annot 

deny,” said one of them, at tlie, l*ist ^anniversary 

mei*ting of the British and. forts^ri*Sailors’ So-t 

cioty, “ that for a long tirnfi you almost every 

where refused to Ic* sailors cotud to your chufehes. 

I ho VO i>een denied admisshri to the hAuse t5f (iod. 

• • 

It is true, I then cared milling about* it! I was 
willing to spepd my time in folly, as it .appeared 
the people ashore did not think we Ifad any thiifg 
to do witlli religidn.” “ jVnd ^m*awy, a congiogv;. 
tiou still,” said a lieuteiiiint of, the Rovyd ^s’av\. 
on the same occasion, “ vi^ruld soot, let ihbe known 
that sailors wore iutrudtS's.” Not only wt;reVne\ 
loft to .fatnish, but.when they sought to.gathor 
up tJie crum'ns of the'br^iad of life which fe^l from 
ous table, they wort? actually repelled, , • *• 

7die second part of our a.nswer relates Ut the 
utter intidequacy of 5the means wo are* at length, 
emplor^ng in their behalf. ’ It^wjas only at sc. 
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voccnt .a claVSf as tUo'yaar 1817, that the atteiitioii 
oV tlie 'l^.a'istian ’public began to be specially di- 
iVcted to the religions coiiiditioh o! seamen. Then, 
first, the Jlrk floated on the face of the waters; 
Niiice when, similar plades have been ojienad 
at' llristol, Liverpool, Dublin, Hull, and other 
ports, -iln that year arose, the Port of, London 
Society for prbiiKoting lleiigion among ’Soamen, 
iind the ISteir'cliirfit Seamen’s Auxiliary Bible So¬ 
ciety. Tn 1819, llVe Bethel Ibiion Society vvas 
formed; and was subsequently united with the 
lirst-ntmed'institution, as the Port of T.ondon aft.; 


Bethel LAiion Society'. Two years aftei- was in¬ 
stituted the Brbish and h'oreign Seaman’s and 


tioldier’s ]''rifcnd Society, or 
■viiiid 'iliverinan’s B»thel Union. 


■Planner’s Church. 
' d'liese 'iiave been 


follow'eil, at diflerixit periods, by the Sailors’ Ilonu’. 
or Brunswick MaritiimvEstablishment; the Eiiis- 

i * 

copal Pleating Church Society; and the Sailors’ 
IlouKty'or Iloyal Brunswick <Maritime Establish¬ 
ment,'for the reception, r&d. And in l8.‘J-8, was 


instUuted, the British and I’creigu Sailor-s’ So- 
cioty," which is, indeed, only the first of these 
■societies in a renovated and itiiproved form. .Vtme 
•of these institti^ions' are already extinct;, .More 
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than one is merely dragginjf, on "a langi^ishingi 
oxistenC!. The 'last named Society r.ay, pro¬ 
bably, be regarded as .the Jinost. vigorous an»l 
flourishing of the class; but a "glance at its pre¬ 
sent resources and opeititions only serves to pro¬ 
claim its deplorable inadequacy for accAnuflishihg 
its impgrtanl task. I'rue, considering |^tie i-x- 
treme li-.'niration of its lands, (npt’X-<>00 a \oar,) ■ 
ant! the recent date of its e^isteliite, ^t" merits th^ 
l)raise o'i,hariiii/ dour, irhat it. if>id(L It hasJ.aken a 
survey of the evils to be cont,eftded with aild nv 

-.lovecl. It has its Sailors’ Chapel, aiitl its Jiailoi-s’ 

* • . * 

I.ibrarv; its. Fishing Sina^-k LibrariiS "and its 
I.oan Ship Libraries for furnishipg vcss<j1s bouiid 
to foreign porl.s. It has it.s*Navigation Cla.ss, art.l 
its Sailois’ Day a*nd Sunday ficti'i>o|s. It tu... \‘... 
Thanie.s, provincial, and foreign agents^, pVeach- 
ing, holding prayev-mcetin'gs, visiting, (Jistributing 
Bibles and religious 'IVacts. But, proinijing and 
cheering as the.^' liaiwes may sound, its i^rans of 
making them more •tlijju names are so Slender, 
t.lvit, when contrasied with the niultjtudqovlf.eh it 
see,ks to btaiefit, oiu' is inevitably remiiwled "of 
another multitude aiHi'another slender Supply, am,I* 
coustrifined to exclaim, tlirso tnuont/m.'. 
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.wwy ?”— noth'irigjiut a mifaclf can inaA'c thorn 
at/eqii^e.. Its fiiionds nro aware thnt^ at (prosent, 
tlioy aro only cmpIo,jing.temporary expedients and 
provisional measuies, that the great class of mari- 
tiine evil has yet to be CApIored, that it is a Mare 
'ittL-opnitimi not yet laid down in the cJiarts of 
general,(benevolence, that only a few of the Chris¬ 
tian jmblic haT e,,hitherte/ cast even a hasty glance 
Towards it,—,th&y> ieej that the public attcntiondias 
yet to b.e aroused to' the neglected condition of our 
seamen, in order to ^ts .^effective .amelioration. 

Wlu\t that, condition is might be inferred frou-. 


the very neglect to wfiich, till of late, it seems to 
liSVe beep almost unanimously doomed. I'or let 
any class of»-thc people bo consigned to similar 
.'.-•/g’tct, and jvbat jyould be the speedy'- and cer¬ 
tain isesult, but ijKJiiorance, depravity, and perdi¬ 
tion ? AVljat th.'jt coiidit'ion is might be inferretl 
too* from that neglect, coupled with the nature of 
a sailer’s occuiiation, which ,takes him away for 
days, and weeks, and ev^h months, from all >the 
ordinary, means of religious improvement. Neg- 
lecf a landsman, and he may yet surmount ,.the 
effect of that treatment. Keiiis constantly moijv.>ng 
among the sigiiig g,nd mementos of religion, The 
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retnni oj" tlic Sabbath; tho ^vt1[;kly ccssatioi^froni 
‘ labour; \lio sight-of tho ifibJo in.his cott.gt.; >ho 
sight of the cliiirclf 0 tho /thnpol, and flio school, 
the occasional meeting with rdiigitius persons — 

* , t ' • 

those, and a variety of other circumstances, coni- 

biiie to prevent the idea of religion froiA entirefy 
• • 
vacating,his mind, and may lead him to p-it fortJi 

an effort to obtain that • religions iiistnnt’tion to 

will 'll those around him have; neglected to invitd 

iiiiu. But neglect the sailor, tind tho very.nature 

of his avocation, by removmg.hlm from the* pre- 

.eiice of all these valuable religious- meu'entos, 

and easting his lot on another elemciii,, tetuds to 

complete the evil which such neglect had.b'egun. ’ 

Elis moral condition, uuddr such circumstanced,■ 

might be inferred, also, from the high temp. ' 

ment ol liis character. “ Jiven for his maladies,” 

'.ays Dr. Mower,* “a .sailor‘frequently orovidcs a 

cause that has in it soUiething of the epergy of 

the wiiqls and waves th.at usually excite him. He 

docs not disorder his nerves, or derange his stomacli 

i • * 

* Ilcluarks on Seamen and their Hospital—rcatl at tlic even¬ 
ing meeting of the College of Physicians, April 2'), 18.‘U>-i-by 
-•\rtfii.r Mower, Fellow of tlie RoyaK'ollegc of Fhy.sicirms 

and Visiting Physician of the Seamen*’s U'^spjtal. 
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• * t I 

moderately by qui,£!c jotting or occasional ntoxica- 
tion, bJKo resolutely keeps himself drunk ^r weeks 
.together'; tnul after the mosj^ perfect devotion to 
liquor, till hite money is expended, he comes with 
horrors, and in a wild delirium,' to the Seame n’s 
*■ Kospital.'’ His character takes no middle rank, 
hut tends to the extreme either of good- or evil, 
'riic ahiount (*f,good which it might be'made to 
tjroduce is'ivaknotvn, for the experiment has yat to 
be made; but, like? every rich neglected soil, its 
present produce n'iust necessarily be a luxuriance of 
evil. ,flad ft been our aim to detennine how largv. 
an amount of evil it .^vould yield, if left to entire 
lifeglecti scai’cely could we have conducted the ex- 
qJeriineiit rnflre guardedly, or-have w.aited more 
’.i.^;i)u^vjnt!y to siee-fhe, result. Aids, that it' should be 
found' fq produce^so much, and that we should be 
so late inp)utting a p'fcried to the process ! 

And, the moral condition of the sailor, at pre¬ 
sent, wight be inferred—not only from the neglect 
to whibh he has been consigned, the unpropitJous 
naten'e of his calling in relation to the ordinances 
of ."eligion, and his characteristic energy left to the 
.disposal oi his passions—but also from the j.ddi- 
xioii^l fact, that I'o is"one of a very numerous and 
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closely I iiited < lass, who k'^ep his irrcligien hi 
countenance, and increase it. He seldom emerges, 
even on land, out (f his peeuliar circle. From 
custom, and choice, and cii’cumstauces, he con- 
fnics himself almost exclusively to the society of 
those who can sympathise with his habits, and 
understand his nautical phraseology, and lives 
'vitliin sijjht of that element whi h is his chc'-:.!! 
horn i. And by thus const.''rtly tno.ing in the 
presence of those only who are all like himself, 
that which was bad in his character becomes worse, 
.itii he reaches a point of depravity in which he 
is in danger of forgetting tb.at it is possible for 
him, or for any man, to be better. 

15ut in ascertaining the condition of our mari¬ 
ners, we are not left to mere probable evidence. 
In that case, it might have be^n suspectc'l that 
inference had misled us, er tnat oar fea's had ex¬ 
aggerated the evils we deprecate. We havt, how¬ 
ever, access to evidence direct, palpable, convinc¬ 
ing. d'he result of that '’ulpable neglect to which 
they have been consigned is tw'ofohl. First, it 
has left them to be th “ prey of the designing and 
the :’cpraved. Let tl.e reader peruse and ponder 
the following representation of this fact from the 
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' pen ftf one whosCfiiiagisterial olfidi, in one of the 
maritime districts of the motiopolis, eminently 
qualified liiin to speak on tb'i subject;—‘‘Sailors 
have no friends to put them in the right way; 
whilst they are beset on' every side by the most 
vonacious and profligate of both sexes, whose in¬ 
terest' 'it is to deco\' them i.nto habits of the most 

•' U 

si .-v^eless imj)r‘oiHdoncc. bVom the moment thc'v 
arrive in plVrlj'and' before they can set foot on 
sliore, "till they are not only peniiyless, but liave 
exhansted their credit-on the most ruinous terms, 
they tiro inS,de the victims of a regularly organize,’, 
gang of ’^land-sharks,'- who haunt them wherever 
they go.- Cab.mniated and uiqjeotectod whilst 
tliey Plight be able to secure their indepeiidemo, 
'H^y become objeels of sympathy ouly'wlien sick¬ 
ness.^ i'ceident, Qt®okl age has reduced them aiul 
their faiKilies tO destitution. ^ A sailor’s recejition 
oil his'return to laud is ordinarily a sorry recom¬ 
pensed'* for the dangers awd "hardshiiis of a long 
voyage; and in a few days he often finds himself 
shaineli'ssly ,stripped of the earnings of as m-any 
months. When on the ocean he must make up 
•his mind to be cut off from domestic enjoyirvont, 

' but when on ■ land, it rs too often embittered or 
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tlcstro)'|!(l by tl^o profligate ^yJtem to whicij he i» 
exposea.” * 

The other evil a/ising froniiour negiect, appeals 
in Uieir extreme depravity. Uet any one who is 
scv3ptical on this' point approach any of the mari¬ 
time districts of our sea-port towns, aAd inves1:i- 
gate tlip.prevailing character of the neighbour¬ 
hood. .Where is he hkely to fiijd* the laS’ of • 
•Sitbbath more disregarded,^gr itsjsafrfed rest ilist' 
turbed by more boisterous mirth, or more.profaiu- 
language, than heve ? Takg, fpi* example, thb port 
)f London. It is estimated that BondfAi owns * 
26015 ships, that the number of coasting’ vessels 
alone which ...rive in London Egmually;, is abSiit 
lvS,0()(); and that. l.'i,000 sbamen itre constau?!/ 
here. Nbw, deduct the smaU,*prop<p-tion of Ih"-; 
who attend on the worship of (jod on the Jtianday, 
and of such as may be.ihnploycd in jncuinbcnf 
iluties—where shall we look for the fargc .rctjifain- 
der, and how should we be likely to find tjisin oc- ■ 
cupied ? And who doe| not know that thb habi- 


tuiil desecration of’the Sabbath is eithersign of 
con/irmed depravity,■ or is one of the mos3. ebfec- 
■ ’ ‘ • 
C-iVom IhQ Oi-iyiif''*t S»y ’Hiomas Walker, M.A.,Barrister if ^ 

* • 

"LaWj^an^ one of the Police Magistrates tJ^ie Metropolis. 
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,!:ual iftjaans of leadylg Jo it? Wh^-e are \*e likely 
tft find 00 great a. proportion of pufelic-houses and 
gin-shops) is in this tjuartesf? or to witness 
many instanced of' beastly intoxication ? or to hear 
language more licentious,' and imprecations mwe 
‘appalling ? Where shall we find so many brothels 
of the jpwest description ? or more frequoidly meet 
w.^*^l^ in&':ances outraged decency? In'-a word,, 
where shall jye'fivid.so large a proportion of«lhe 
voracious and the piofligate living on the vices of 
others, as we shalf ijucgt with in. such a neighbour¬ 
hood, 1,‘iattetKng on the wasteful improvidence, and 

I , 

the debasing vices, gf our seamen? Thousands 
lii'e on fhpir tfeppavity. 

' ‘And let the readef remember that this repre- 
-i«H*«tion appjias'net to the sailors of s6mc ports 
merel^'but of evet-y port; not to an inconsider¬ 
able portifgi of the cc/iiSijmnity, but to a class con- 
sistmg qf at least ‘250,000 men. That exceptions 
exist, nve not only readily, bvt cheerfully, admit. 
That d-xceptions not only/exist, but that in e\<ery 
porlpiVliofe a chapel is built, or* a church floats,Hir 
at! ArL is opened for seameij, they are constantly 
'increasing,' we finnly beli^rie,*.. But, alas, t^ieir 
.paucity remind^, orie tjf vne small numbei*'. w;hich 
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* • 

once e itered .nothcr ark, “ wherein few, ♦hat isj 
eight souls, were saved by water.” Even takiiig 
the calculation of Christian charity, that about 
7000 seamen consistently profess the gospel of 
Christ, still 243,000—the great bulk of. the ckiss 
—are in the deplorable condition described. And 
they i.re- in this stat,e with our connivance, and 
through'our neglect ! 243,000 of. ..he moslj, de«' -v- 
ing of our countrymen, living, -and through, our 
sinful apathy, dying, without God in the world ! 
lie who “ when he saw tin? multitudes, was movetl 
with compassion on them,” looks upon thi~ multi¬ 
tude, and he sees that, like them, “ they are 
scattered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd.” 

Verily, wo are guilty concerning our brother ! ’ 
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PART THE SECOND. 


RliASONS t\-ny THE PUin.Ir in GI^fjERAI., AND AW, CHIilS- 
TIANS IN EAKTl('U/,Alt, SHOULD ,1'fiOMOTE THE WOHAI, 
\ND IIELIGIOUS IHII*JlOyE.MENT OP OUR Sl'^iMEN, 

Were fJie British commu^Jaity to be divided into 

am t. ^ * 

classes for the sake of distiii^uislling atui weighing 
their respective chiims on Christiai* effort, ^ what 
class could establish a stroiigei* claiBij or one whi«h 
might be left more confidently tv its own^^ie^Miliar ' 
merits, than that »which '•cornpri^fes yu» seamen ? 
Their condition is one o*f which the simjilcst *ato- 
ment is" the strongest. It speaks for itself «i*terins 
more aftccting tljan advocate can employ for 
it* 

. 1*. There are othe^" f lasses, indeed, which*w(fuld 
oiAtfunJter it; he* c-termining ajtjucstion of thi« 
natare', nmnlier^ii only ope cofisideration amcjiig*" 
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/ 

manyv and, as it Arill appear in \he pre .ent in¬ 
stance, a considbration of ^minor importance.— 
The claims before' us a^ of a moral nature, 
and can only be deterny iied, by moral considera¬ 
tions. 

Let it be supposed, for example, that a whole 
fleet is in danger of destp’ction. Three of the 
fleet ca''i be saVeJ. Their names we will suppose- 
to b''-CommerQo, Manufacture, and Agricult'are. 
I'he first is supposed to have a hundred souls on 
board; the second, two hundred; and the third, 
tlirce 'hundred. But, though all are in danger,* 
the peril of t{ie first, v.’e will suppose, is evidently 
the most imminent. Wouid not eVery principle of 
wisdom and Humanity dictate, that notwithstanding 
the comparative smallness of her crew, the Com¬ 
merce should havA the benefit of our endeavours 
first ? Bat suppose tliat on ncyring her, we learnt 
that 'he\ crew was more than we had expected— 
that ftistcad of 100, it consisfijd of 150 souls, and 

‘ I 

all these in the jaws of destr^ ition—should we not 
feeT so kiany, additional motivfcs for putting forth 
our ufmost efforts to save them ? This fleet is the , 


British community. All its ‘ePif'os are in danger. 
'Biit, we have already ?een, and| shall presently 
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',sKow more cleaiAy still, th^t the •condition o^ the 
maritime class Is 'byvjfar the most perilous and* 
urgent. And bejausi '^hejr are numerically less • 
^than the mam)facturipg''%jd agricultural popula- 
' \oif, shall we leave them. In tliQ extremity jui their ^ 
danger,^ to perish ? 

On asoertaining thoinpumber, however, w® lind- 
that it'^s "by no means insignificant.* Bjitam has 
24,3l>0 ships, employing ‘25b|0(rtf^*m*n. • ' Had 
their number been only 25,0W0, that woukl not 
have made their exigency less,* nor have dimin- 
ij>acd our duty to save them. But they aipount tft 
ten times that number, and (though that‘does not 
increase the diityVe owd to eacb^ it greatly in- 
creases the duty we owe to the whole. * Every ad¬ 
ditional unit shoulcf be felt as •an additional in-, 
ducement to attempt their salvatiSp. 

2. But this is only^ne vioiT of tlth qijestion. It 
would be easy to show that that, class of a commu¬ 
nity which, numerically considered^ is the»18ast 
impoftant, may yat,, i:^pr»lly considered, be* the 
mosf important. "tV o'! lave seen that tl^e maKtfmh 
lass is important, if on no other ground thaiT it!,* 
■A. 
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numbers. We now advcrt^to certain consi¬ 
derations which would invjst it with surpassing 
' interest, were thosj nmnb'frs insignificant. 

What class can appy.al more truly to their past 
,^sufl'erii.'Ts than sailors? or establish a stroi.gei 
claim 0 ^ our gratitude and generosity ? Generous 
themoelves to a fault, reej^ess of danger, and la¬ 
vish of tb^ir blcod in the defence of their country, 
th«y t,eem uhrotvn entirely on the nobler feelings 
of their fellow-countrymen. Who has not been 
affected while reading that talc of Grecian story 
^hich rejates that when iEschylus was condcmnffls 
to death at Athens, ‘bis brother Amiuias procured 

* j ^ ^ 

the reversal ol the sentence, *07 uncovering an 
arm,, of which the hand had-been cut off at the 
battle of Saldinisj in the service of his country ? 
who her not feij; the mute eloquence of that ap¬ 
peal ?_ Tlje loligious, publiq constitutes a court, 
not of legal justicq, but of Christian benevolence; 
and f.s it weighs the respecavo claims of the va¬ 
rious classes of the community_on its regard, does 
it call for ojir seamen to afpifearWould not the 
apt‘representative of that class be a man jvho ha^’ 
been maimed and mutilatedvin battle? a^rjanly 
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iigure, shorn of 'fts fair prc^cjrticns, in the service 
of his country, 4hHe Ve were peafcefully pufsuing* 
our daily course,^or*Vpr6Iy aJumbering in our' 
homes ? And shall he e^bit his scarred and dis- 
^nemberod person in vain ? If p wann aiuVundis- 
guised heart can win our regard; if a c^auntjess 
courage in «oncountering enemies, and unbounded 
generO“’ty'‘in succouring the distre»^d, should en- 
gagd«ur esteem; if the calm ondttr^inee of s’lflfc'-, 
ings, perseverance amidst dilRcftlties, and patriotic 
ardour, should coimnand oiy esteem, then have 
„^r seamen established an irresistible claiip on our 

gratitude and generosity, fo» in these ’qualities 

* * • * 

they have aboupuSd. . • . 

3. The services of the naval class, both iij the* 
time of peahe and of war, make« pov-jrful appeal, 
to our sense of justice. Their'»{jrofessio’»,is'far 
from being of an oqlinary ilescripaion j our insu¬ 
lar situation makes such an occupation indispen¬ 
sable, and yet probably the great mass of the* Com¬ 
munity would revolt af the idea of entering and 
pursuing it: then/'ai^'We not laid uqder <5bliglt- 
♦ions to .the class which does devote itself to*tlite 
occupation 'f In the 'fline of war, our nav^, under 
Providence, defen Is our islahcP-hofne* 
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• untamiia pee,as no niuwan, 

Ko towers alon^f^he ctelp ; 

Her msrch k o’^ tl'.i, mountain-waves, 

Her home n the deep.” 

. Otir aV^iiy is then employed more especiall)4 ii, ‘ 
offensive operations, and at a distance from home; 
Init though our navy may take, and ha^ taken, a 
most effective" part in such operations, y^i its pe¬ 
culiar provlncfcls to defend our shores. 'Jfjhs is 
the Ictst form of ifiartial force, with which, as an 
island, we are likely to dispense; and by enabling 
us t6 tjivti battle instead of awaUbuj it, our hom» 
has been kept invielate, while every continenta 
nation has beer, the sealtvof a dcCTTiltiive war. “ It 
is to its instrumentality that, , at this moment, wr 
-owe our very existence as a free, an independent 

nation-.Ahd should war again sound its 

alarm, h must' be t6 oirr seamen, as instruments 
in'' the hands of Providence, that wo must look for 
futiirt. protection and deliverance. Their shijrs 
must form a rampart to begird our coasts;'their 
bbsoiris, so often bared tr? tire'" storm, must then 
be presented to the enehiy’s cannon.”* ..Then 
shall w6' not provide for tfeh.,spiritual welfare, the 


* The OemHf hy the author of t ic lietrospect. 
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'eternal sociirit’’, of those who yatch so patiently,, 
and eontend bravely, for our •temporal •safety':' 
In the time of peiie* tl^y epninentlj* tontributu 
to our national wealth,'».,nd furnislr us with .many 
ot our domestic comforts. And if they,minister 
to us in temporal things, is it too much for us 
to minister to them in those wliich are spiritual ? 
Oh, were only a thouskidth part 4 )S the labour, the 
ha*/iHrd, the ardour, the costljj s»lf-«av:ri'fice, of the 
maritime class in the cause ofithe national .welfare, 
to be repaid by ^Christians ia ‘the promotion of 

its religious interest—if only jmticr, Were dpne to 

• * 

it—how large and active tlj,e machinery of bene¬ 
volence wlueii v.'.mld in?Ldntly be, put in|o’ motion 
on its behalf! . ' • * ' 

4. A s4nse of bur past negledt e^oukl operate 
as an incentive to instant exertipn and future' dili- > 
gcnce in favour of oui* jiSamen* “ were a 
people,” says one who formerly’belonged td,th^,* 

“ at onpe caressed and neglected, honoui;e(l and 
desyiised. Our coui'agg in the’battle aikl the 
storm was appldudfetl; our services were aeknow- 

ledgnd to be great and meritorious; our wpuild.s 

* • * 

wefh bound up andt healed; and our -fame waj * 

< 

The Author of the Jt^leirotpeof, &c. 

E* 
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tTie Ji’orlfl. lJut our moral con-' 
(ftict eftgaged liMle or no ftentiL; our depra- 
rity excited no pity; oAr pfcftkne and rude -man¬ 
ners -made us'shunnod one part of the com- 
^UKityT^d despised by another.” 

But our insensibility to their claims has not 
discharged us from the deb^ we owe them^- While 
we have bpcn slumbering, our arrears of duty have 
gijne on Kowiy^ihcriftasing. While we have Kfien 
slumbering, they have been perishing. From the 
shores of eternity'they,cast back, on us looks of mv 
braiding and reproach, because we never stretched' 
out a frieiidl^ hand tc^,save them from destruction; 
and because, wbMe evei^other ciS^Vas enjoying 
the benefit df our dhristian solicitude, we entirely 
neglected t/tcf.t. itlrom eternity they hnplore us 
instantlg. to war,» their brethren and children, 
lost theycalsp come to'the placp of torment. And 
shaii W9 not acknowledge' the force of the appeal ? 
The-present generation of Beamen is inheriting 
alj tire-fatal consequenijes of our guilty neglect 
of' the 'past,-j—shall we not jiasten to repair, asTar 
as‘ pi*3scnt diligence can be' regarded as a rapara- 
.tion for 'past neglect, our faShl negligence of -for¬ 
mer generations, by'nstant and earnest endea¬ 
vours for the present ? 


•blazoped through 
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• 5. In estimating iJio claims ,ot sailors oy our. 
benevolent rcgjrd^ it|fs important to bear in minrf 
their peculiar perils.*^ “ TMey iliat go rllAvn to thi* 
sea in shins, that do business in'great wgiors; 

• t • _ j, 

these see the works of the Lord, and his JIToiiJers 
in the deep. For he cornmandeth, and raiseth the 
stormy wind, M'hich lifteth up the waves tfiereof. 
\Tliey mount up to the heavenji,> thev go down 
again to the depths : their so,ijl K. aieijt<?il becau.se 
of trouble. They reel to a«d fro, and .stagger 
like a drunken man, and are .at their wit’s ftnd.” 

In connexion with this vivid description of mari¬ 
ners in a stonn, the readers of Scripture will 
think of .lonan «.hen, casting the Mediterranean 
to Tarshish, “ the- sea wrought, and was, teih- 
pestuous:"' and of a greater than Jonah when, 
crossing the Galilean sea with hi^ disciples, “ be¬ 
hold, there arose a great" tempest' on the sea, in¬ 
somuch that the ship waS covered with the waies 
and of .the great apostle of the Gentiles, with his 
companions, wrecked iu the Adriatic guh, <yi(l 
escaping, “ some oh boards, and some orf broken 
{lieoes of the ship.” And how many a mariner 
ca.. actually adopt the language of the same apos. 
de, awl say, “twice have I soffered shipwreck, 
a night and a day have I been in the deep.” 
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At sea, every tbingj that breaks the monotony ot 
the sufrounding fexpansc attr/(cts'aA:ention. “ One 
May,” says'Washington'Irvinlji dcsciibing hie voy¬ 
age ileross the Atlantic, “ we descried some shapc- 
Jes'S- olif^ct drifting, at a' distance. It proved' to 
be t(he mast of a ship that must have been com¬ 
pletely wrecked; for thery, were the reimains of 
handkerch'cfs, "liy which some of the crew had 
fiistened thcanS^Hesiito this spar to prevent #.heir 
being washed off liy the waves. There was no 
trace by which the pamc of the ship could be 
ascerbained. The wreck had evidently drifted 
about for ‘many montkf; clusters of shell-fish had 
fastened -about lO and ld*»g sea-^eqS^" flaunted at 
its sides. But where, thought I, is the crew? 
Theii ^ struggle hae long been over—^tliey have 
gone dciwn amidst the roar of the tempest—their 
bones lio«wh,itcntlig among the,caverns of the deep. 
SilSiicfr, oblivion, like the'" waves, have closed over 
theit', and no one can tell thfe story of tbeir end. 
iViatt ighs have been wafted'after that ship ! v^hat 
prayers'^ offered up at the (ieserted fireside'’at 
Infine"! How often has the betrothed, th,e ovife,^ 
»;he inotKer, pored over the'^ilaily news, to catch 
some casual intelligence of this rover of the d^iep ! 
How has expectation darkened into anxiety— 
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anxiety into dread—and dread into despair! Alas, 
not one memento s lall ev er return for ’ove to 
cherish. All that shall ever be known lo, that she 
sailed from her port, ‘and was liOvcr hea’'j of 
more.’ ” 

When the wind is howling around our comfort¬ 
able habitations, — that “it must be a dreadful 
tune at sea,” are “familiar household words.” 
And when gales of days’ or weelxs’ continuance 
rage round our coasts, we say that “ we must ex¬ 
pect to hear of wrecks.” No sooner, however, 
does the storm subside, than the subject is dis¬ 
missed. Or, if a few of lively sympathy go tin 
length of Cw-gratulating the mariner, in thougiit 
on the returning calm, how small the numb^;) 
of those v'ho attempt to follow the drowned, ii 
thought, into eternity ! 

How affecting, how appalling the statement, 
that “ for every sixteen sailors who die of all > dis¬ 
eases, eleven die by drowning, or in wreck 

• iuch is the result of a careful calculation over a ^^pacc ol 
ten years, by Mr. H. Woudroffe, Secretary of the Seamen s So¬ 
ciety, South Shields; “but," he adds, “during the last fcjr 
j enuiiig March last, on looking over the books, and taking 
the account of seamen of the port, they are as 17 to IG of all 
other '.ascs; and the cholera has been ragi g heavily.’’ This, 
E 3 
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What indeed, are many of ^he rates and condi¬ 
tions attached, by Lil<^ Insmance \ssociations, to 
;he policies of persons proceeding to sea, but signi- 
ficaii' intimations of danger?* By Lloyd’s List it 
apj.'>ars that from the year 1793, to the year 1829, 
the average number of shipwrecks on the British 
coast was 547 per annum; and that in 1829 they 
exceeded 800, of which 677 were British smjisi 
totally lost: 400 others were put in hazard. So 
that if the number of voyages were equal to the 
25,000 British ships, this gives about 1 to 25, an¬ 
nually, as the ratio of danger at sea. And since 
that period, wrecks on our coast have greatly in¬ 
creased in number. A .‘'elect '^’omniittee is now 
sitting, (.Jul\, 1836,) in the House of Commons, 
“to inquire mto *he causes of the number of 
shipwrecks”—so a’arming is the increase. 

lun.c'ver, is a sjiecial case ; and applies in all its extent only to 
ilie port of Tyne. 

* • Such has been the feeling of mistrust amongst the shipping 
interest occasioned by the late ‘’torms, that a letter has been re¬ 
ceived in this town, in answer to an application for a policy of 
’"••arance, stating that a determination lias been come to at 
Lloyd's not to insure any vessel not warranted in port, excep* 4C 
such an enormou premium as was not likely ever to be offered/' 
—Liverpool Courier^ Dec. IB.'Ui. 
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■?he lieport of the j Committep was brougjjt up • 
ill August; and the followyig aye its resalutlons 
on tije “ Extent of rhoss in Prjipertfi a,td Lives ai 
Sea:”— 

.“That the number ofi ships and vessel?*-uelffig- 

ing to the United Kingdom, which were wrecked 
• • • . * * * 
or losil in,the periods specified below, appep,rs, by 

a iietum made to thc^ Committep.from^the books 

ofiyoyd’s, to be as follows:— 


Ntbnher of Vessels StranSed^or JVrecke'd. 


ihh; 

.. 343 ,18.33. 

.>95 

1817 

. 361 1834 . 

4:>i 

1818 

. ton J835 ..•. .. 

:j2i 


• * • 

, * l,U4ir • 



Sfumber <f Vessels Mistiiny (^mEost. 

• 

» ^ 

1816 

. 19 183;»,. 

56 

1817 


4.1 

1818 

. 30, 1835 .!....*. 



• «!) 

* _ • 


Making a total of* 1,203 ships or vcssels.'wAjcked 
and.missing in the first period of three yoa«s, *..fl 
2?>^atal of 1,703 wrecked and missing in ijie secon?!* 
peijocUof three years. 
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“That taking the nuinbe|: of vessels wreckAi 
and lost in the two pJ^^riods named above, at the 
assumed vdue of £5,0l>'0 for oach ship and (jargo, 


A.I ^he average of the whole, the loss of property 
oceasi^ 'ed by these wrecks would amount in tfie 


first three years to £6,015,000, being an average of 
£2,005,000 per annum; and in the last tbred years 
to £8,510,000, .being an aVerage of £2,836,o5tj. 


jier annum. 

“ Th^t the numbef of ships in each of the years 
above specified, of, which the entire crews were 
drowned, thbugh the exact number of each crew is 
not stated, appears, by the same Return made to 
yov,r Committee ^from the books of-Lloyd’s, to 
ha,-e been as [.follows:— 

I 

Number of Vntvls ini'eadi Year, of which'the entire 
Crqifis were Drowned. 


1816 

1.5 

i8;i;v . 

. .'!8 

^‘817 ^. 

. 19 

' 1834 . 

. 24 

1818 . 

. 15 

I8:ir> . 

. 19 


49 


81 


>^-:king a total of 49 in the first period of three 
years, and a total of 81 in the second period 
three years. 
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• *<fThat the nutnbejr of yerson# drowned injeach 
of the years syeCTfie 5 |, in ^iditioh to the above,* 
and of which the nly^ber drojvned belonging to 
each vessel is^ distinctly known, appears, by the 
same Return from I^loy'd’s byoks, to beta’s /Al¬ 
lows :— 

of Persons lyrt^mied in each Year ijf Ships 
named. 


1«]6. 

. 945 

188S 

. 572 

1817 . 

. 499 

18.M. 

.-sts 

1818. 

. 2515 

1885 , •_ 

. 5(51 


1,700 


>l,7l4 


“ That aifeumin^ the lyrerage number of persons 
in each of the vcsaels of which the antiro crews 
were lost, to consist of ten insfividueis. Including 
officers, seamen, and passengers? jt wouldvifipear,' 
that ill the first thrye yeai’S;J;he number of persons 

drowned were 688 in thfe 49 vessels whose^cro'^s 

» 


were enfirely lost, &nd 1,700 in the veas^ 'bt 
whieh the exact numl?er in each was knowhT^iaK- 
ing*a total of 2,228 lives, or 763 per ^nnum; arid 


that in,the lasit three years the number of perso/io 


dri^wned was 972 in'*the 81 vessels whoSe crews' 
weriKeniirely lost, and 1,710 id the vessels of which 
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the jxact munbes in ejch \|as known— making a 
total (rf •2,68'2 li^es, ok 894 j^er anitum. 

. “ ’^rhat'atnong the speciaj, tases of loss by ship- 

on particular parts of^the^co^t, it has been 
stt.<^ou, ihat diirinf', the fast four years 272 ships 
were lost belonging to the port of Tyne, averaging 
6rt vessels per annum ; th^ whole number^ of ves¬ 
sels roistered •'» that port'being about 1,000 sail,; 
that these" 2P2 vessels measured 60,489 tons j and 
assuming these to lave been total losses, and the 
aveftige value of’the whole to he £10 i)er ton, the 
loss fff property from this single port would he 
£C0/,898 in four yeyrs, or £151,22‘2 per annum, 
'while thy number of lives,lost Ik these'272 vessels 
during the tame period was 682 ; the number of 
widows diidrorph^is left for relief 14V ; and the 
• amount of money»paid out of the funds of the Sea¬ 
men’s Association at ^iields, ^)r relief of members 
o'l'.hat Society only, amounted to £],933 15«. 2d.; 
uii.. sH'ps employed from this port being princi¬ 
pally’’jolliers, which perform’ eight or nine voyages 
in edch yea^, and are continued in occupation, dur- 
' '..ig v.'inter as well as summer, along a dapgerous 
fcoast. 

“ That during a period of sixteen months, /.rom 
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January 1, ia‘33, to May 1, 18!>4, the number of 
vessels reporte4 fti J^loyd'^books as missing or 
lost, and which IjaveVnever siwcp been heard of, ' 
amounted to 95 ig nufi^ejj and these shi^s Jjp'ag 
priticipally engaged in fbreiga voyages, the Cal¬ 
culation made on their value, apd the nymbm' of 
their crewa, including otljcers, seamen, and pnssen- 
uets, assuming £8,000'as the lowest avertgo value 
1)1 *sWp and cargo throughout,* and *1J persons as 
the average number of persons'on board the'whole, 
giies a total loss iisthese mining ships oidj, within 
the shoit period of 16 months, o,f £760,OOW sterling 
in property, and 1,425 lives. • 

“That thesy nlsults do not enljirace tlie whole 
extent of loss in property'or lives odrasionud^ by 
shipwrecks,' eien among those'vcsselst only which 
belong to the United Kingdom, Inasmuch lis these 
Uelurns include only the losses enferod irf^Llo^d’s 
books, from which the fteturps adverted tb were 
made out; whereas*it is well knpwn thalt Many 
vessels and lives are lost by wreck or foundtang a{ 
sea; of which no entry is made in HoydVbook^ 
and of .which, as no reyord is kept, no lletunl oan 
be ,oroduccd. 

“VI'hat the whole loss of propePtylii British ship- 
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ping, wrecked ob lounfterecJi at sea, may theretore 
be asskimed as amoui\^ing t(^ iiearlj;^ Three millions 
sterling per annum; the v^.ue pf which property, 
jthough covered by insuraifipe tq certain parties, is 
not the less absolutely lost to the nation, and its 
cos>t paid for by,the British public, on whom its 
loss must ultimately fall. 

“ That the Ui.nual loss oV life, occasioned by the 

•wreck or foliniiefing- of British vessels at sea# may, 

on the same grounds, be fairly estimated at not 

less than one thousan^d persons, m each year, which 

loss is also attended with increased pecuniary bgr- 

dens to the^ British public, on whom the support 

oi' many of the‘widows a#id orphaps Ifeft destitute 
«. * 
by such losjifes must ultimately fall.”* 

' Tlje loss 'jif a vessel, indeed, does nof necessarily 
supposrthe loss, 5f the crew; nor is it easy to as¬ 
certain thci exalfct proportion (/ shipwrecked sailors 
wtfo are drowned ; .but, Irom the Report above, it 
is esydent that the average nflmber of the different 
/calculations which have ,been made would amount 
to about a |,000 a year 1 Well, indeed, might an 
ancitent philosopher inquir,e, when distribu,ti«g the 
human'race ^into the two classes of the living'^md 


^ Note B. 
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the dead, “ who can' detfjrniinet in which ctes we ’ 
are to enter th<f rfamifs of those oh the sea?” At 
this moment, peyhajit, while the, reader is quietlj* 
pernsing these lines, \^he sea, in some perts. is 
lashed into fury. Deep’ is calling unto deepi> A 
vessel is staggering and plungiqg from tjie moun¬ 
tain waves down into tlie roaiing caverns. iDeath 
is raging around it, seeking for Itii prcy« A mo¬ 
ment longer—a nail starts,,‘a *i?fant yawns, the 
masts plunge over the side—^he enters, and the 
vessel disappears.. So literally and emphaticallj 

* * I * 

t,rue is it of the seaman, that there is b«t .1 stej) 
between, him and death ! 

And shoMd^iot a con*,ideration*of the more thaTi 
ordinary perils of a sailor’s life, imf>el us ito do 
something ‘ more than ordinacj for his salvation*.'' 
When one who is in earnest to, save hi.j' fellow-’ 

I » 

men from perdition, deems.jt neceSsary t., explain 
or defend his earnestness, he points to the brevity 
and uneprtainty of human life. By adverti'Cjg to 
the solemn fact that thes, objects of his solicitude 
will soon have passeil beyond the reap,h of ‘his in/ 
strumentality, he feels fhat he has sufficiently j6s- 
titi,^ his zeal, and OsVablished the ^uty of doing* 
whatsoever his hand findeth' to’ db with all his 
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uiigltf. But here, is a ^JioiA class of our fellow- 
iomUrtmeu, in felatio\^ to w|ioiir tl)e ordinary span 
'of human^ife is coivtracted to»littlc more tliait Jialf. 
“ Thi^ average life of seaijfi*}**’” Nelson, “ is, 
‘rdiw Jiani service, Jinishbd at forty-tire.”* lint 
how,,much earlier is it finished if perils be reckoned 
as well, as labours ! Sho^ as the ordinary ilay of 
life is, hej;e is af ilass of mefi whose sun goes down 
while it is ycl.,,<lay». Had we reason to believe 
that our own lives would only average this period, 
would not the command of our Lord, to “work 
whilei.it iji day,” come on us with greater emphasis 
and effcc't ? But if .our period of usefulness be 
abridgetlj whether by the i'urti^mept bf our own 
lives, ,pr of ]tho lives of those whose salvation we 
seek, ^ the* pi^acticak effect should be ffne same— 
it should’redoubl^'our efforts for their salvation. 

Whenrthp life of a,,crimina^ is about to be for- 
lciled‘'to the laws pf his country, those who are 
an^Kjur for his salvation cultivate the short re- 
ipaincier of his time with n zeal proportioned to 
i^s brevity. „ Here is a class of men whose every 
return to port is to be lookyd on only as a rppriete 

O • 

* Southey’s i/e 0/ Neiaon; family Library Edition,(page 
2111 . 
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■from destruction,—’should nnft similar assiduity 

t • * 

mark our cotjduct ^owards them? Do we not 

seenr, in our ti^atiJient of thejn, to Save taken* 

« 

leave of commoi kinrf'aess, and of ail the roeflsfldfc, 

', m-,, 

by which Christian benevolerfce usually regiflatrs 
its proceeding's? Ordinary zeal would^be insult 
here: the call for activity is extraordinary; yet 
we have not evinced even cotiimon solicitude. 
Slial! it be necessary for ui* to'lieat their dyiifp 
shriek, td see them perishing before our dyes, be¬ 
fore we extend to them a frierfdly hand ? Oh, let 
us imagine that we are- saving men ii. a storm 
—that we see them sinking*—rapidly disappearing 
in the raging waves around us,i-;-that a momenl 
lost, is a soul lost—for ever! • 

Be it remembered also that the same perib 
which terminate the lives of our seamen carfy, ter¬ 
minate most of the n sitdderJy, One cf tiie kindest 
arrangements of Him who ■'villeth not the death 

of a sinner, consists in the slow and regu'a’:- steps 

< 

with which death is made to approach. ‘ Sincevit 
is’appointed unto all men once to die,* and /o 
pome to the close of their mortal probation, ft ’ 
a j fovision unspeakaoly gracious, that a period of 
slow' arfd gradual decay should give friendly warn- . 
ing for days, and weeks, and, often, even months 
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beforehand, that the cowing Vif the Lord draweth 
near. Even the Chris't^ian oi^is 'itsrvalue, though, 
ibr years, *hc may«have be(& substantially pre- 
i iaye^l ,for the final change/ , I'rorn pudden death, 
ibo jK’ays to be delivered,' as from an evil. Bilt, 
for tile iijapenitent, sinner, thfe provision we speak 
of is ef infinite value. It severs him*from his 
unholy a»:ociat<59’ and pursuits, calls him away 
from the objfects' whith have hitherto diverteti Ihs 
att ention from religion, shuts him up in'the soli¬ 
tude and silence of a ^sick chamber, gives him an 
opportunity of taking an impartial survey of his past 
conduct and )iis futurb prospects, of receiving the 
visits of Christiafi friends, rand Cf casting himself, 
though at tljfe final hour, at the feet of hitherto 
iiKiultijd mert'^'. Bat here is a class of men, many 
of whom are deprfved of the benefits of this mer¬ 
ciful armngement alsp. Fort them the proba- 
lioiiar)? period is not only shortened, but closed 
abruptly Not .only is tli^ir day of life unnatur¬ 
ally brief, but it has no lengthening warning slia- 
cfm's, no sober eve, no twilight hour, for reflection. 

^dw afifecting to think that the great majority 
of those who ,have perished "at sea, were cutyjbfl’ 
suddenly in the prime of life. The eartll is' the 
grave of infantine weakness, of diseased emacia- 
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tion, of worn-out age, but the ocean is thp tomb 
of the young, the vigorous, the brave. While yet 
they were full of heart and hope, buoyant as the 
bark in which they had careered over the waAes- 
the lightning smote them, or the boom struck 
them overboard; they fell from aloft, or the 
resistless wave washed them from the deck ; th<‘ 
ship sprung a leak, or stranded, or struck; the 
boat sunk, or the tempest gathered, burst, and 
overwhelmed them. “ Thou didst blow with thy 
wind, the sea covered them, they saiik like lead 
in the mighty waters.” Under circumstances the 
most unfavourable for reflection or prayer, :a a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye. ” they pas. ed 
into the p-esencc of their Judge. 

How afiecting to anticipate ^hc day when *• tb“ 
sea shall give up the d:.ad which were in it;” 
when— 

“From out their watery beds, the Ocean’s dead, 

Keuewed, shall, on tl>e nnstirring billows, stand. 

From pole to pole, thick covering all the sea.” 

How appalling to reflect that of the counlk 
ho. ts which the sea shall then surrender up—more 
numerous than its wa /es—the great mass pcrishetl 
F 3 
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sjiddenjy, “ wcnf down quick.”, And, oil / what 
ground is to [ear that they died unprepared 

—died in anger with death—died, and “ gave no 
sign,” but that of impenitence—died, and offered 
no prayer but that of horrid imprecations—died 
amidst noise and tumult hostile to salutary .'eflec- 
tiou ! But who shall attempt to picture the awful 
scenes which will then ensue? And shall we wc:t 
till the sea give up its dead, before we awake to 
a seirse of our responsibility ? Shall we delay till 
we see them standing for judgment, before we 
begin to weigh their claims, or to consider the 
corsequences of our guilty neulect? Shall the 
hc:ts of those wiio will then arise unprepared go 
on augmenting, and we make nc comb’ued effort 
lo prevent it ? 

6. The religious privations of sailors entitle them 
te.-t large share of our Christian solicitude. Their 
privations, even of a domestic and social kind, are 
such fs to distinguish them from all other classes 
af society, and to excite the wonder and sym25athy 
of i.ambers. But what are these when comj)ared 
wiui the 'oss of religious advantages ! And yet o: 
these advantages the sailor is almost entirely de¬ 
prived ! 
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“ The Sabbath was made for man.” , It was 
graciously apptinte^'by Him who knovm the con-v 
stitution and necessities of our nature. And wJio 
that marks the hum’aniicing and ennoblfug.%icVal% 
influence which the stated observance of the Sab¬ 
bath exerts,'even on those 'v^o only outwardly 
regard it, does not ad^nire the wdgdom anfl good¬ 
ness which appointed it ? But oh f^is wise and 
benelicegt provision, the sailoy is to a considerable 
degree deprived. Shall we ydt, then, study to 
repair the loss by every meins which ah ingenious 
and diligent Christian benevolence caa supply f 
The Sabbath is sj^ken of by as*his^cfowntng* 
gift to a people,—“moreover, also, J[ gavo^thftn 
Sabbaths,”,—for tiie nation wWth' hq^^ no Sabliajii 
will soon have no religion. But to the ^Jiaritmio 
part of a nation this distiiJ^uishing gift ^f God is 
comparatively lost. The very nature of tlfeir calff- 
ing, to a certain extent, precludes tliem fi^m en- 
joyipg it. Shall we*ndt attempt* to meet* their 
spt;,cial exigency by u special provision ? Tjjfe or¬ 
dinances of religion are spoken of by God,^^ad 
fseijuently promised,,%s marks of his peculiar love* 
to a^eojile: for ho has not oidy hallowed the Sab¬ 
bath, but blessed it—^nSlde it a dav of sneci.-il praf». 
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Tliis is why the Christian would,rather be a door- 
•heeper in <.he house of the Lojtd, than dwell in the 
tents of wickedness. But here Is a class whose 
ocifcupction removes and exiles them from the qr- 
dinary privileges of public devotion—stakes them 
without, and away from, the pale df stated con¬ 
gregational worship. r 

It is tme that where piety prevails it will main¬ 
tain its, wonted communion with God,—;^like Paul 
in the storm, ana'pn the verge of shipwreck, tak¬ 
ing bread 'and giving' thanks to God in the 2)re- 
scnco of all on board. And there is reason to be- 
liere, a'lsp, that where a disposition to hallow the 
.Sabbath exi^^ts in those who command, .Sunday 
sailing wouhl, bd fbund much less neepssary than 
it is generally deemed; and, when at sea, opportu¬ 
nities of joining, not only in the weekly, but even 
ill the daily worship of ■ God, might oftener be 
found than they now are. The “ llctro.spect” tells 
us of a commander of one of-his Majesty’s ships of 
war,' who, though his vessel was very inferior in 
point of force and sailing, yet, through a winter, 
arid in a climate far more sjevere than our owe, 
was continually .under way, chasing, cutting' off, 
o” boarding the enemy’s vessels in shore, while 
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( * * ' * ■ 
our squadron of larger ships could do little .more 

than lie off at anchor, and witness his ahn'ost in-' 
credihle perseverance. But evfcp this state of in¬ 
cessant activity and sfwere public duty did not^piy- 
veht his performing morning alid evening prayens 
every day! qnd the records of the Bri/ish and 
Foreign Sailors’ Society testify, that many the 
Bethel* captains, regarding theil'inen and boys 
as (Kwir families, maintain tile 'y'racfice of <Za% 
worship oh board. ’ 

But while such instances illus'trate the power of 
su[)erior piety in surmotiiiting difllculties, “they 
must he" received as liable *to many, exceptions. 
For, besides _ thathnany of the bpportuaities for 
worshipping God at sea must be necessari'y in¬ 
ferior to the quiet of the donA;stic iikar and.the 
stated ordinances of God’s hous'o, the best inteu-' 
tions on the part obthe captain will of4eii“be frus¬ 
trated by the wyids and the waves. The se<t*is the 
aptest and most ancien^ emblem ,of unceilainty; 
and ‘every one that ^ac(ts himself at its disposal 
must accommodate himself to its moock. dVf him, 
the Stfhbuth brings many of the duties of any <5t]^£jc 
day.. This is oartictflarly the case in the iner-’' 
^ote C. 
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chains’ service, whore £,hcrd are but few hands, 
and where all, at times, are laboriously employed, 

"from the*captain, who commands to the sdamen 

* 

, who,qboy. The sails must be reefcjl, or taken in; 
the »sfiip must be 'steere'd, or, if needful, tack6d; 
defects ipust be supplied, and disasters repaired, as 
soon CIS they occur; while a gale mx/ keep all 
hands oi^ the dlert for days and nights together. 
•While his frlends"oil'shore are listening to thj still 
small Voice of the gOspel, the sailor “ afar off upon 
the sea,” may be deafened by the hoarse voice of 
the tempest, and tjie roar of the storm ; and that 
which to *them is a da*y of rest, may be to him a day 
of toil, and per^, and wrestling with ,death. And 
one r,f the ojnseqijences of this uncertainty and ir- 
rv-jju'arity i^,’that the Sabbath comes cither to be 
'totally neglected, or,^if not quite undistinguish- 
able frq.n the other days of tke week, what is still 
worse — its only distinction, at gea, consists in 
attend'ng to personal cleanliness; in foreign ports, 
it is devoted to recreation and licence on shore; 

t $> 

and ui, homo, as may be easily seen in any of 
sea-ports and fishing-towns, it is spent in 
greater exce; ses of intemperance and profanity'. 
Here then is a class whpse religious jirivations 
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are sucli tEat a persen, Judging hastily and ifroin 
appearances, might almost be tempted tc> think’ 
tha't the God of mercy, in providing uhe means 
of grace for others, had disregarded and passed 
'them by. The Sabbath which he has gi^ep tj) 
others, is but seldom enjoyed by them. The 
ordinances of public worship Which he has, insti- 
tuted for the general good, she'k little _ of their 
sacred influence upon them. Couid the person 
bring himself to believe in the ,pre-existenc® of tlie 
soul, he might almost imagine that they beloiiged 
to a class which, for soine unparalleled, guflt in 
a former life, were doomeJ-v-o bh excepted from 
the ordina-.y provisjpns of mercy in this life’. IVut 
the privations under which they ai^ labopring 
are partly -'oluntary, and partly invo'ijntary. Jty 
far the greater proportion, we have seen, is vo¬ 
luntary ; and of that we must divide th^ giiilt with 
them. The explanation relative to that wfich is 
involuntary is easy•-the ordinances of nature are 

, “V 

older than the ordinances of grace, and were not 
meant to be controlled by them; and the "ailor, 
by placjng himself almost entirely at the dispp^l^ 
ci’ the former, is deprived of the full enjoylS’ent- 
of the latter. Now, if one of the great laws of 
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nature relating to the ^pplj of food had failetf to 
'a people for odly a single season, and involved 
them in ^;arcity and famine, Should we not hasten 
_to ^heir relief? But here^ is g, class to whom, 
ewi\!^ t<r the pecuUarity 'of their calling, the great 
ordinances of grace which supply the bread of 
life, CQvne scantily and irregularly; and not 

for a sqgson mnrely, but fer all time. Here is a 
Ailass whosef, firohahilities of salvation, huipanly 
sjieakiug, are incomparably less, at present, than 
those of any otheu. class of the_^ community;—and 
why ?i-^l?ecause thei/ oj^ortimities, their means of 

salvation'are less, ah^, God is a God of order who 

, » 

w6rks by means* 

'In, order ^o realize this distressing idea, let the 
reader of these'litvps imagine. If he Iw a parent, 
that his.^hildren^Ure from this day to mingle with 
seamen!,,to,pursue the'ir calling, and to incur their 
rellgieu’s privations—does he not feel as if the 
probal^lities of their salvation would fj-om this 
(Jay b'e painfully diminished ? If he be a mincstor 
of the, gospel of Christ, let Kim imagine that* all 
the Souths in his congregation are from t^’s day 
to uv/ 'iiusinep in great waters, and to follow th'c 
occupation of'seaman;—would he not feel as if 
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'liis expectations concerning them were all» but 
bSasted? and yould not his parting add?ess to' 
them-’ evince ho',v much his fears were* stronger' 
than his hopes?'* 

To place our sailors, then* on a levdl ,with 
others in point of religious advantages, ,wc raust 
evidently Employ extraordinary' means. I«j|eed, 
recourse is obliged to be had to ^culiar -vioasures 
in oi4er to put them as nearly’-V pbssible on a- 
level with others in certain" temporal respects. 
The land-mark must be reared, the lighthouse 
must bo kindled, the life-boa^ rpust nightly bC' kept 
ready for launching, ancr"iill the various appa¬ 
ratus and^ethodi^which ingenuity and humaiuty 
have devised, {aiKFstill they are devVmg others,) 
must be placed and prepared for histant ; 
while session after session the *legislatiiW5 is em¬ 
ployed in framing enactments and pvovsions to 
suit their peculiar case. And shall the CllTistian 
t'hurch do nothing special to mept the gjiigency 
of flieir sjnritiud condition? Shall the life-boat| 

be * launched to snatch them from destruction ? 

% 

rnd shall not point them to the ark of s a^yin r- 
from the second dedfli ? Shall the .lighthouse b? 
kindled? and shall we not be seen ’“holding forth 


G 
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the word of life”—the l'har6s of a tempest-tosse(< 
and beaiighted world ? Not only should we labo&r 
' to remedy the grioirous religfous, privations which 
at present they , end«re,—by special 

{V’ovjsion* made for* their Velfare while they are^n 
shove, we should^ aim to compensate for their 
unaAmyiable priv^ir'ions' at sea. 

■ 7. have«-falready glanced at the peculiar 

temptations g^Ti»pn; and what a touching and 
powerful claim on our sympathy arises "from this 
grou'nd. Profanity, intcmporavce, extravagance, 
and licbiitiousness, ar^ tbeir besetting sins. And, 
though they may be* ■i'hargcable with these sins 

only in'cgmmon with the dgprassd o/ other classes, 

• * 

tMir tempta^ns to commit therii are of a kind and 
a jriegree peculiar /o themselves. THe very re¬ 
straints isn.posed (jfl the indulgence of their passions 
while a’fe sja, prepares them ,on their return to 
plunge into unusual depths of iniquity. The cur¬ 
rent of^their depravity, which, “if left to flow on un- 
cfiecked and at will, migljt Have exhibited nothing 
peculiar, acquires, by the temporary check, a ful- 
ness^and a force, which, on resuming its (•ourse, 
tiftriii/a^them far beyond the ‘point of ordinary sin. 
During their absefiicd', too, a check has been placed 
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pif their friendly ancf social feelings; they n-turn 

a meet with conlpanions and friends whotn the^ 

love,* and the ojeasion calls fei;th and justifies a' 

flow of feeling,! bu^ which too often leadv to 
* . . • * ** 
CMTOUsal, and ends in fexcessf. Their rettiijii to 

port, too, is not unfrequently fe^t by their^ to be an 
escape fr<tni imminent danger ;**and all'thn^lea- 
surable excitemenf experienced am such oecasion^ 
and yhich if rightly diroctod *^oukl 'ascend in 
gratitude' to God, too ofter> expresses itself in 
extra carousals aiiji boisterous mirth. 'I’hey coin- 
ipliment their own skill andydaring; “ they'sacri¬ 
fice to their own net, aft6'*bum ineensh to* their 

"TTOrn drag?’ and o^iy s^out mor» loudly ti bacclia- 
* • * ^ 
nalian song, whiclTVjrowns the mcmo^ of the* past, 

and madly defies the future. • Let i* be reiT''i«i^ 

bered, also, that the aceumulaf^jl sums»in uhidTi 

tliey receive their v»ges, give them tjjie 'power ol>’ 

“ running to an excess oT riot.” Multitudes^of our 

artificers and workfhen of various trades, on re- 

ceiviiig only the wiges^ of the week, cehse to 

labour as long as a shilling remains; ljut tb« sailor 

receivifs an amount comparatively inexhaustible • 

and the consequence "is that his impjovidenff6*aii?t 

excessc» are comparatively greater. • 
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But that which constftutels the strength of 'all 
the temptations lo which the sailor is exposed, ia 
the notorious fact rhat they aCre all organized and 
plici^with the force and certainty of an infernal 
systemt Let the reader’peruse and ponder the 
following accounts of this dreadful system fur¬ 
nished, by'the lat(!i''Mr. Walker, whose magisterial 


office, as- we hav" already intimated, gave him an 
opportunity cf watchang the working of thq^ plot. 
“ There is no class men who meet with such ill 
treatVnent from their fellow-creatures as sailors. 
After suffering the .lar^lships of the sea, and 
toiling with unconqiie’Slile labour, they are beset 
on their return from each voyage by •■the 
villaneus am*' the most profligate of the species, 
ior-ihe purprse of -robbing them of their hard- 
efirned wcges; whilst those who should step for¬ 
ward to protect them, leave them to their fate, or 
even kohl that they are capable of nothing better. 
When a vessel arrives from a long voyage, the 
crimps; or keepers of sailors" lodging-houses, -are 
on tfic alerf to get as ihany of the crew into 
their .^'"'er as possible. Boats are sent to,i fetch 
fne Hien ashore, and the waUormen receive a fee 
from each crimp 'for'* every sailor they can bring. 
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ITie sailors leave trte vessel, often 1 believes mad^ 
iialf-drunk, withmit money, and’with nothing bftf 
their chest, upon which the ccijnps advance thenl 
money, till ^ they Receive their wages. ^ liv'ery 
temptation is put in their way to leni rht>m|to 
extravagance and recklessness. An pxorbitcKit 
bill is’mEtfle out, the amount of^which is d^ucteilj 
from their wago^ and they aW*' I'tlUbeii' -or c1^ 
frauclpil of the balance. As Sijpif ws*they land, 
they are" sponged upon by a set of idle follows, 
who hang about the docks,* pretending fo be 
.^unable to get employni#nt,iyor to have.lteon old' 
shipmates; they are dcfH^uaea by low .hews ‘under 
•e nh ' iw T <rf* selling .^heyi worthloes artick's ch^ap; 
and they are pluuxhsred and imposeA upon by*the 

most profligate women. It i.« in a (ijreat inp»tiilf- 

• 

a confederation against themf,from which thPy 

have no chance of fscape. Each party pSiys mu»w* 

* 0 0 0 

or less into the other’s Hands. I have occaifion to 

see frequent instances of these abominations, and 
in general they are §o ^ontnved, that therfe is mo 
remedy or punishment. It frequently happens, 
that !\ sailor, who has sixty or seventy pound^ to 
receive, will have, afr the end of a,few 
enormo'iiis bill made out agalnsf him by a crimp, 
G 3. 
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( ' , 

for what he and his hangefs-on' are alleged to havfc 
crtisumed, and for money advanced to supply his/ 
rtctravagande in his ..freaks of‘‘intoxication, h'or 
his btilance there is an eager congest among the 
harpiep 'wfio surround him, which leads them 
sonietimes to the most barefaced and scandalous 

I 

^)ractice,s.In the fowest of the sailors’ ptddic- 

housfcs, tS'ue &-.‘e,.”tthe backywhat are called long- 
rooms, the waflfe ef which are painted with ^hips 
or other devices; and here are to be witnessed 
at alniost all hours, but principally at night, scenes 
of the. greatest villanv and debasement. Sailors 
who are eittrapped in^'’\’ijese long-rooms, or simi¬ 
lar places, are kept in a constartt state ofu v.o''i :.'^ 
excitement, a? d they never think of returning to 
.sea.4;ill they have got rid of all iheir wages; in¬ 
deed, I iM'lieve, they are not unfrequently glad 
'. bpn thqir pseans are gone, ap the only chance 
they have of escaping from- the fangs of those who 
surround them.” ' 

In corroboration of this affecting statement, the 
writer would, add the following paragraph, from 
Mr. jl^ark Moore’s “Evidence before the f,’om- 

‘■‘•''''Hi 

iAii,t^''-’6f the^ House of Commons, on drunken¬ 
ness, in 1834y>—“For more than three years 1 
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• • • . 

connected with’ a i^ciety established for the 

'improvement borti of the moral and the ifemporSil' 
condition of sailor?, and in -i^t capJcity 1 had 
an opportunityfof seeing not only a great deal of 
sailors, but also of their ^laces^of resort, at 4^1^e wst 
end of London. I have visitqfl, for thaf puiipo\(fe 
most bf 4lie public-houses in tiiftt part of ihe me-' 
tropolis, and I sflpposo there 

•twenfj of those houses, where, flw back of the 
gin-shops, there are what are» called ‘ long-rooms 
tliosc loug-roorns, will contains from 100 to 300 
, 4 )ersons; and every evening, <j^lmost, all thnJe rooms 

are full .of sailors and gir4tf t* /he town, dud a class 

• » 

cAJi-iReWT^rincipally Jgws, called crimj^; anfl il, 
is truly distressing4o see the demc«alizati(iu*not 

only of th(* sailor?, but also ofd.he*oth*r indiviilu2li. 

* 

who frequent those disgraceful* ^laces.^ Some Tif 
these houses, I am,sorry to say, are Imptaopen.^^ 
all hours during the night. I^have been int» those 

‘long-rooms’ at terf and cloven o’clock at night; 

* • * 
and* the whole comp&nyi^ perhaps 200 or 300 per¬ 
sons, have been drinking and dancing,^till the’poor 
fellow.^ are in a most dreadful state. It is a-,yery 
common practice fo»*the girls to get^variorSf afill- 
cles, .su^i as laudanum and hthSr rlrues, nut into 
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the liquor of the sailors„Vho''thus become conS- 
pletely ibtoxicated: they are their easily prevailed 
upon to a&ompany-them to t'heir fodgings; -and 
theycsopn sink into a state o^ total stupefaction: 
they arc then robbed of eVery penny they possess, 
gr/n very,often of j^heir new clothes; and, when 
Jthey awake, an i^'d jacket and an olcj pair of 
tro^sfetyi'^i'e 'aSf’tte articles left to them. I have 
knoivn instances pf' men being thus robbed of JiOl.,. 
40/., or aOh, at a time.” What a complication of 
temptation, debasement, and helplessness ! 

But let- us trace the working of the system a, 
stop farthd}", and we feilJAfind that the despoilers 
of these helpless'/ictims often,.become 
cusers^ “It<'^s a subject that-comes particularly 
to me^ says Mr. Walker, '^‘because I have 
h&l occasion so often to become acquainted, in 
. :.’y magwteij'al capacity, with the dreadful impo¬ 
sitions;'robberies, and profligacy, which are conse¬ 
quent u^on the arrival of any number of vessels 
from dfstant parts of the globd; and, from the arts 
that are practised against bailors by gangs of con¬ 
federates, in decoying, and stupifying thenv with 
llq'iS^ynd with drugs, it is gfenerally quite impos¬ 
sible to fix any pVoof of guilt. In fact, they are 
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, • • • . 

almost helplessly exphscd'to every combination of • 

villany, and whether they Are the’ accusers*or the ' 
accused, they hre almost equijily objects of pity. • 
I have known iiSstances of sailors^ being robbed of 
*fi£ty pounds or upwards, the vefy day they received 
it; but having been first rendered senseless,.dA- 
tection’is impossible. Sometime*, the j 

ing their coming ashore, or evc« lihe* sssvSSio-tfeyr 
they aj^c themselves brought .foi*^rhskeYiness and 
disorder, • the consequence of conspiracy. against 
them; and when remonstrated.with on thei/im- 
priAlenco, they will pathefically lament *tlit^r help- ‘ 
less sit\iq,tlon.” 

■ .f«iii4»at can re,gult^from such a state,of thiTigs 
operating on’ minds , already vicious-»*what, Vul a 
rapid growth of * depravity, tpmienthig remorse-V 


self-abandonment, and recklessiAss in gwJt, wh’di 
shall prepare them, ^n turn, fo become tjie ^mptfys,,.. 
and the destroyers of others ! But are we. i^t re-* 
sponsible^ for the coiftinuance of this system of ini¬ 
quity ? To the full sfmount to winch, uncle* God, 
it is in our power to’ cotrect the evil, unqueslion- 
ably are. And, be it remembered, that every 
moment we delay to, teke the necessary steps, tflfeP 
evil go^ on increasing in vi^oirr, •and extending 
its operations. 
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In confirmation of ttiis statement, the public 
papers report that a series of scandalous frauds 
have lately been^ Jbrought to light in Doctors’ 
Co^'ornons. They have beep effected by parties 
who ^hq,ve taken out lettei’s of administration, and 
r lai^e oath of their being next of kin, or only sur- 
“vl ’ingj relatives, -of seamen who have died at sea, 
vLvcriiiel the wages due to them at their 
decease. The fraudulent parties have c(p:isisted 
chiefly of Jew crimj’*, swearing that they are bro¬ 
thers of the deceased seamen ; ^or else, in concert 
with jvoiuen pretendjng to be the wives of the de-.- 
ceased. This soliti-ry fact would be sufficient to 
give us ap idea of the organize,d nature 
tem in ope.ation against sc^imen; of the wide 
ramificatioir of that.system; of tne daring and de¬ 
termined. aharactp.- of those who work the system, 
■"'d folkiwjt as their ordinarj; calling; and who, 
hot content wuth ruining the sailor in life, follow' 
and persecute him after death in the person of his 
poor and suffering relativjes. It may give us mlso 
an idea of J;he utter helplessness of the sailor in 
the hands of such a class, when even his leg .1 pro- 
teTtors-th-em^elves can be thtin deceived and over¬ 
reached by them. Like the flying fish, which 
escapes from the alhacorc in its native element, 
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» * • * • 

^ only to be pounced on Ry the man-of-war bird 

waiting to devour* it, the sailor no sooner escapes 
the pbrils of the deep, than he Is tljp object of in¬ 
stant attack fsoT^ thcwe wlio live^by preying aiwl 
feSsting on his misery, on shore. On confiiTg to 
anchor, he exjiibits the spectacle of a helpless vie- 
tini, bound hand and foot, and passed frej^-^llm 
ship to the crimp, from the crmip to the*”long- 
room, %otn the long-room to tRe*Brotffcl, and from 
the brothel to a ship again—v?atf;lied and guarded 
at every stage, and his fetters unrelaxc^—^lad to 
escape, though wdth injured Inalth, and tile loss of 
all his earnings, to take r?fujP3 limidst I'Jie pgrils of 
tne 'sea ri^m tl^ grCHte* perils of*ttie land. ^ 
rt. The neglected ^ind debased,condition of oijr 
seamen renders them the mea^is of irnmense evU 
to others, both at home aiyl abi*oad. ^ts perni¬ 
cious effects do ncJt terminate with thej^selies. • 
• ... ■» 

Shipowners suffer, and the maritime interest ge¬ 
nerally. • How many ve,^els have ibeeB J.'>sj, Jiow 
many valuable cargoes sitnk, through the onii sin 
of drunkenness alone!* “Society at*large,i’ ob¬ 
serves^ Mr. Walker, “is much interested, ^-omj 
selfish motives, as i^eil as from moffives^ of hu- 


See many i%v9ltmg facts, Note D» 
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rnanity, in shutting up the fertile field which the 
improvidence of sailors offers to vice and crime. 
And even a regartl for the profligates and' cri¬ 
minals themselves should induce "an efiort to re¬ 
move femptation out of their way.” “ It is a inat- 
feer great consequence also to the rest of society 
pn'rt'^ 'own account, because the harvest'which the 
present state of* seafaring men affords to the vi¬ 
cious and tli'e ciimnfal, is one great cause''of so 
many depredatorf, who prey at other times upon 

the variou^i classes of the public..It is to be 

observed that the bnmehse quantity of crime and' 
pauperism that springs Erectly and indirectly from 
th<j present wart of moral cultifatioc among sailors, 
is to 'be paid foi^.by the publi?; in addition to their 
wages. ....*. If an^f labourer by his iinprovidence 

*• i 

becomes a pauper, or causes any of those who 
.ougdt bd dependent on him’ to become paupers, 
the expense of that pauperism is to be added to 
his w'agfts. to make up the; whole cost of his labour; 
and, in the same mannoi*, if he is guilty of crime, 
or te.mpts efthers to be guilty, the expense incident 
to'<S.'at crime is likewise to be reckoned pari of the 
cost ot his lM)our, though it is not paid by his em¬ 
ployers, but by the public.” 
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From this represenJatioA, then, it is evident, that ' 
the merchant, th<i political economist, the*states-t 
man,' and the Ipptridt, are alike called *00 to re¬ 
medy the evils w\} dej^recate, and ^fe all interested 
in'the success of their mteasures. But the. Chris- 
tian philanthropist, without undervaluing these con- 
siderationsj, will look above and -beyond thprajjaii 
to the moral elfecfe of these evil*.‘-'flere”.^ 
say, is. a large class of men whc? caflnofbc ruined 
themselves, without instrum-intally injuring and 
ruining multitudes of others. . 'V'he interest* and 
energy pecidiar to their, character, invent them 
with considerable influe’»ee ti’ier those v.'ith whom 
tho^o-joDCiato j and, if^that influience \)e, evil,'the 
injury must be immense. Many cf, them, Kkve 
families; from a’summary, sjiomng »the numbi;-. 
of families of Great Britain, engaged in, and de¬ 
pendent on, each {yeat branch of production and, 
occupation, it appears that the number of frnnli^ 
of the maritime cihss at our great seaports and 
naval stations, Liveipool, Plymouth, rSrtSniouth, 
&C., (exclusive of the rhetropolis,) is 55,528;' and 
in our minor seaports and fishing-towns, 6o,083. 
The heads of all tbc^e families, it i^trt;f_ are not 
directly and personally seafAring,- but the great 

H 
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inajcyity of them are, apa \fho can caJcuiatc fiie 
amount of evil w^ich they are the means of pioi>a- 
gatiug anfong the^thousands diid tofis’of thousand.-, 
of .souls, of wKjh their families/ are composed! 
“'The,ignorant, uVigodlj-* seaman’s cottage is tfu- 
^ l^ahjtation of exti’^vagance and want, of riot and 
Nti^tcl^dness, of« misery and sin. lie ^-etfirns lo 
a sutoecsful voyage, ctily to e.vpend liis 
hard-earnbd l.^ta^p3 ip excess and irreligioji,: and 
lie leaves it again in. hunger, in wretchedness, and 
in rags.” * Whether the supposition be true, that 
that dicjiaful scourge the cholera, pursued the 
course of rivers, and the, outline of the coast, or 
not, here, at least,ris a moral epidemic, a L'lreiujiL..v*“ 
fola ijiore fatal, pursuing this identical track, dif- 
f.Aaing iiifec*^ion wherever it comes, t-iid raging 
with a vir’lence which sweeps olF almost all before 
those who atl^pmpted in vain the 
remo’'al of tliat malady, v/e possess a grand spe¬ 
cific for the disease which we deplore. Shall we 
delay' to ' dJaiinister it ? “ Is there no balm in 
Gileadis there no physician there ? why then is 
not the health of the daughter of my people re- 
Co ver&'.^” 


The Ocean* 
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But the "Christian phili&ithropist will remeMftber 
that the evil doe^ not terminate* at homer Our« 
sailore carry thi jnoral contagipij abroact. A tra¬ 
veller in Egypjt Yelat^ with astoniSliment, that Jie 
met with natives of that’count^ who couhj utter 
the most aw'ful oaths in the Epglish lan^ag 05 » al¬ 
though* thpy knew no other words in our tpng,^e. 
His inquiries sooif elicited the informati"^ Ohv* 
they h#d learnt thus to swcar'^roh* ohr sailors. 
Truly might they say ,— 

“You taught us language ; and onr profit is,-y 
We know how to curse I —^ 

. T 

li -.t:;!! known that the bla^phernies bf «ur 

• • * • • * 

sailors became a by-word and a pro^rb, and •t.he 

oath they imost tommouly st^ord, tb.e nick-nai..r 
by which they wore called. i ■ . ', 

“In a striking ipstance ‘mentioned^io-ine,* bv. 
one of our arctic adventurers, such was the ndirii-* 
cious effect of the ill behaviour of a body of our 
countrymen in a retnot'e district *of V^fth.Ainj?- 
rica, that disgrace had* been entailed both upon 
the nation to which they belonged, and the reli- 

■t H ■* 

* X>/A'couri(e& to Seameh; by the Rev. W. Scvf<3so^, Chaplain 
of th^ Mariners* Church, Liverpool, &c. 
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gion" which they profes&sd. ' Such irreparable “in- 
gury had they done to their character in their deal- 
■ ings with*" the natures, that, werp (the Indians of 
that district cctd^d upon to describe, by a single 
word, the character of a man in all respects false, 

^ dishonest, and base, they would designate him by 
fhil name of a Christian ! ” 

^ greatest obstacles to-the'success of many of 
our missionary efforte abroad, have hitherl 9 ,arisen 
from the depraved and atrocious conduct of Bri¬ 
tish and American-seamen. At the last anniver¬ 
sary of't-he British and -Foreign Sailors’ Society, 
the llcv.’ Mr. Williams,»a missionary from the 
South Sea Islands, declared the dreadfert^clfbcts 
produced op-Athe minds and manners of the natives 
by the profligacy ami cruelty of seamen, and de¬ 
plored thecvisits many of them as a source of 
to the heathen .part of the popula- 
.tion and of fear to those who are converted. 

Evidence to the same effect 'might be furnished 
in- abniidallos from the records of our various 
missionary societies. In the Church Missionary 
Register, a letter from Capt. W. Jacob, >»f the 
Ea'st Ifc:’'.'..jpompany’s service, refers to a battle 
fought bitween some native tribes in the “ Bay of 
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Islands,” in Feb. 1830, “ Arhich arose out of a dis¬ 
pute between tw^ of the wretched objects Who had 
been’ welconieC • on board the -i-, by her com¬ 

mander. Th^se transactions owj their origin <in- 
tii'ely to that improper' intercourse which .it is 
lamentable to find is too generally allowed between 
the most degraded portion of the native population 
and the shipping, tb thfe scandal of our coufttry in 
that p"rt of the world. There' "is livuch to dis¬ 
courage missionary efforts in Mie,scenes of^ immo¬ 
rality and vice ajhich are constantly exhibited, 
through the intercourse subsisting between' the 
islands and the shipping, and 'the dissolute habits 
of many of the inhabitants which that intercourse 
has engendered. While we were 'solemnizing 
Divine service'at Korosarika, we were much con¬ 
cerned to find that, within hearing and withih 
sight of our congregation, two, boat: 'jll o'.'’ " 

peans from the whalers in Jhe bay, were'.Ber¬ 
ing in a.state of brutal intoxication, to the dis¬ 
grace of their country. , These arq amdh^ tl/c 
nuiherous hinderances which at present exist to 
any extensive reception of Christianity among the 
people.” 

The Ilev. W. O. Croggon, WesleJ'animissionary 
H 3 ! 
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at Zdnte, in a letter dated IVlay 8, 1833, remarks, 
'“the slate of British sailors abroad is shocking 
beyond description! It grieves oi^ to the heart 
to behold them'^''> given up ,to intoxication.” An 
apperl'-from the London 'Missionary Society, Dec. 
16,'’]83J?, alluding to “the baneful influence of 
seamen on foreign missions,” remarks, f‘ Our bre- 
threiTstate that tlhe besetting sin in Tahiti at pre¬ 
sent is druiVkeriKesS'i that it has produeed the 
greatesf mischief in*'the churches; and this state 
of things, vrhich fills the directors with the greatest 
distrBss^'is attributed greatly to American and 
British sailors, who "li&ve'established a number of 
grog-shops on sh’ore, for the ^urpyse of retailing 
spirits, and 'ifho have induced'the chiefs to become 
traffickers irt' rum.” 

” The hlSfory of *^heir conduct at Lahaina alone, 
feir H" thel‘*3.irdwiph group ef islands, would be 
''”<*:Sicnt to brand their clharacter with lasting dis¬ 
grace. Often have they sent armed boats on shore 
there "for fff<. most liceptious purposes, and 'have 
even carried away many oV the native women ft'om 
the island. And more than once, they hate thus 
landefP'.-iA. the sworn detelhnination of firing the 
missiodl-’ridi’ houses, and t^ing their lives, on 
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account ot the restraints vhich, through missionary 
influence, had b( on laid on their licentious prac ■ 
tices. And, I'oubtless, had they not been pre¬ 
vented by the natives, who armed in multitudes to 
protect their religious teachers, they would have 
carried their murderous threats into eftfot. But 
what a deep reproach to Britain does this scene 
exhibit,—a people, just emergirg from the 
barba'-ous heathenism, “ defending with their lives 
the ministers of Christ, whilst Britons, shameless 
Britons, panted to wade through their blood to 
gratify their sinful passions!”"^ 

The unbridled licentiousness of our seamen is 
written in many places in characters which will 
not soon be effaced—in deep, dreadful traces of 
disease. Odious maladies—the brrnd-marks of 
unhallowed passions—once un.iifbwn o the pv/or 
islanders of the Bacific and the Soiitl,ei,i Oeeqno, 
painfully attest that the British sailor har bee» 
there. But among the numerous and distressing 
illustrations which might be furnish . H of-the de- 
piaved conduct of our sailors abroad, the follow¬ 
ing, supplied by a captain commanding one of the 
Hon. East India Company’s ships "‘^’^kes the 


• Note E. 
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write* as most affecting: ^—“'When 1 was l 3 'ing*af 

I-, is the East Indies, with si.ven or eight sail 

of East India ships in company,!mojt of 
the men in the i’eet were following their own cor¬ 
rupt inclinations (i. e. on the Sabbath-day) on 
shore. And it is painful to relate, that so de¬ 
praved, and S'' er.tremely wicked were their man- 
■'that it even affected the feelings of the hea¬ 
then natives; so much so, that the idolatrous 
priests, end others associated with those chiefs in 
their worship, used every means in their power to 
prevad cn those Christiap sailors to embrace their 
religion; md it appea*'ed they had no other mo¬ 
tive than that of making them better men.” 

Well, indeed, might the language of the ])ro- 
phet to rebellious Israel be addressed to multi¬ 
tudes of or.’ Britibii sailors. Ye have been a curse 
amima fhi, lu ithm. What a powerful counteract- 
hig effect must their evil influence exercise on 
missionary labour! Whether uhey go before the 
missionary,.. d pre-occupy the ground with tho"ns, 
or come after him, and sow tares among the 

• Related by Mr. Timpson in his “ What have I to do with 
Sailors?” , '8, 19; an excellent manual, especially for 


young pcrsc \s. 
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whfeat; whether tl|eylnflufence the natives by dim¬ 
ply inoculating with the virus of thar own^ 

depravity, of j^pjud’ce their di}inds against the 
English character aiu^ the Christian name by acts 
of'cnielty and oppression,' the effects must he^alike 
injurious to missionary success.. Like tW ^caith 
Ameridan,chief in the early days'of-SjlanisiJi con- 
quest, when the priest travolleci in the rear • of* 
the adjifmcing army to baptiEe'^he’ captive con¬ 
verts, the’ heathen natives can but littlo desire 
to go to the heaven which the English missioTiary 
proclaims, if the English sailor is to* there 
also. By our concern then Sojr the succsSss oT the 

gospel in foreign l^nds, we aro bound,to aAe- 

• • • • ^ 

liorate the character .of our seamen, ••Theret is a 

sense, too, in which they thenwelv’es ape to be re¬ 
garded as missionaries. Yes, vAipther %e will »r 
not, they swe mis^onaries. The >Avojfd’,),:pfc its 
missionaries as well as fiie church, and these, are 
they. A,nd until tlJey are rendered missionaries 
of g»od, they will corttinue to act.jg]^<iiiissicrnaries 
of evil; and will operatfe far more exjensivefy in 
ruining the souls of men, than the missionanes of 
the gospel do in saviij^ them. 

BiEt i*£ they, now form a mighfy age|ic^t evil. 
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tliey< might become a powerful agency of go6d. 
-If our‘apathy and neglect do iJ^t ^forbid, the lan¬ 
guage of the prophet to Israel m^V be confidently 
applied to theth^ “ It shall come to pass that as 
ye were a curse among the heathen, so will I saw 
your, an$. ye shall lv3 a blessing.” 

Thex’e 'ury many elements in their character, 
;.hich, when baptized and •sanctified by the Holy 
Spirit, contain the* promise of eminent jofe*'. Mfiy 
we not* warrantably* suppose, that this was one 
reasbn why the Saviour of the world devoted so 
mucli oil his ministry to.the maritime part of the 
Jewish Population ?,, .Capernaum, on the sea of 
Tiberias, was his> adopted toyrn. It was on the 
“ searCoast”»‘that he commenced, and principally 
pursued his^ministry. There, the greater propor¬ 
tion of “ his migtey works were performed.” His 
l9’'g"‘**‘ •->hdien«f>s were composed of th 0 *inhabitants 
-of t>' 3 sea-coasts; he found the greatest number of 
disciples there; and there MS'*cause most illustri¬ 
ously triump><id, 

The chaj-acter of the class is substantially the 
same still. They are capable of quick and abiding 
nnpres„'''^_";, full of grateful,and generous affec¬ 
tions ; tiith^ a superstitious but strong belief in a 
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. superintetifling iVjvidence ; a (leap veneration for 
signs, and omens, anjd old observancesa feeling^ 
of intense intorV*t in tales relaling'to the invisible ^ 
yvorld, and to* the appearance oi’ spiritual beinrgs. 
'Fliis must be evident to any one who kn^Avl any 
thing of the marvellous stories “of the wither 
middle watch; and the very figure at thc»*tow— ^ 
derived from the ancient tute/a, or phosen patron 
of the'^ip, to which prayers arlu sacrifices were 
daily offered, and which was held* so sacred e# to 
offer a sanctuary to those who fled to it-,-<^'en this 
figure, considering the deep feelings with, which it 
is generally regarded, incTicate^ the exijtcnoe oj' a 
state of mind,‘the \*ery reverse of a selfish, cald, 
heartless scepticisin. ’ Here, then, ,are elements of 
the most improvable nature; *a, deep ^ubstratum 
of rich and warm feeling, stich as'we may suppose 
the apostle Paul woTild have d»ylighfod to work»in; 
and which, by whomsoever it*may be wrought in 
eamcstnetss and faithT^ODuld not ^ail, under the 
Divine blessiite, to isgue,iti a characffer of simple, 
glowing, and tSgorous pietj'. 

Other charaJteristics mark them out for eminent 
usoftilnes^. And mi^ht not ovy J,ord have been 
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influen^ced, in the selection of ^his disciples, by a 
'^regard tQ these qualities ? Peter and Andrew, 
'James and John—a third part his disciples—. 
were'called froni their shipS to follow him; Mat¬ 
thew ^s called from the quay of Capernaum; 
and it wt'dd appear, from the account of a scene 
subsequent to the resurrection of Christ, John 
xxi.)—3; tha,t “ Thomas and Nathanael,.... and 

«■ *' ft* 

two other of hi^ disciples,” were not strangers to 
the,work of “Casting a net into the sea;” and 
even ^t. Paul himself was a native and citizen of 
a maritj^me city. " He "knew that their apostolic 
dqties' would subject them to privations, require 
covrage,' and call them to'sail to distant places to 
become “ fishers of men.” ' For this, their daily 
employment had,prepared them; rendering them 
hardy, .laboriou's, and bold. And, accordingly, 
after his ascension, we find them voluntarily in¬ 


curring the greatest dangers, patiently enduring 
the greatest toils, and compassing sea and land, to 
achieve the\ioblest objects. . 


The saihe intrepidity, ardour, a^id devotedness 
to the cause they espouse, distinguish our"seamen 
as a c^al.; thes^ aye the qualities which have made 
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t.hStn useful,to tl.eir' cou Jktrj'; and the same •cha¬ 
racteristics which’ have rendered them sD emi-i 
nentiy serviceable to the, cause, of Brifain, need 
only be sanctified and rightly directed, in ordcr^n 
be equally useful in thd cause of God. ^IJappy 
day for Britain, when her mjiritime pr^pulation 
“shall*be, holiness to the LortJ+’'’f'”l’hejp, her 
sailors shall returd, not to “ ric* in chamliering 
and w!\jjJ;onness,” but to tell ef ^*he works of the 
Lord, and his wonders in thoideepthey* “ shall 
visit their habitation, and shall not sin.” ']*heir 
arrival on shore shall furnish occasion for grateful 
praise, and their departisre to,sea shall Sail Tort.h 
prayers and devout jsommendations to Gqd. ’Fhe 
very qualities which j w make them t<» be foared 
and shunned, sKa’ len e.'seita afiection and 
esteem; for they shall coast our ,shoreS, and sail 
from port to port, a* the agents of Christian 
volence, freighted with tHe blessings of the gospel 
or peace.. 

And does Mt-'fheif caUing mark f^-em out for 
extensive uselslness, as‘well as their,character ? 
In a literal s.bnse, their “field is the world.” 
They are citiaens of ♦the world. Th'-y* ■ire the 
,missic(iat«es of Commerce to the ends ol'^thy earth; 
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and, .I'hether the church jf God avail jtself of their 

* 

agency or not, to the ends of the earth they will 
continue to go;—what an instrunjeatality is here ! 

, r * 

what a niiignificcnt agency for good !, And shall it 
remain comparatively unemployed ? Is there not 
ground *-o believe, that one of the reasons why 
Britain haS^-1: rcu allowed to possess the ^commerce 
"of the world is that she might possess the neccs- 
sai-y facilities for the*. evangelization of thg. jyorld ? 
Is it not remarkable *hat the three nations in which 
reformed Christianity chiefly prevails,—England, 
America and Holland,— should be the three 
most'commercial nationsand must not the ob¬ 
vious design of I’rovidence in this marked arrange¬ 
ment force- itself on every. reflecting Christian 
mind? Had England acted in accordance vrith 
. this design ; had fve duly regarded the welfare of 
our sa.dors, and trained them vp in the fear of the 

j r* . ^ . 

Lord, how different an aspect might the world, at 
this moment, have presentCi! ! _ How much, for in¬ 
stance, might, we have clone for China by this 
time', by the mere distribution of'~t.‘acts, had our 
sailors been men “valiant for the tiiith:” whereas 
‘those vcBj,sailors themselves^ are there perishing 
for lack, '• .’.noivlbdge; and an affec.ing appeej has 
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just been made to the Chftstians of Britain in*their 

behalf, by a missionary of another land ! * * 

* * * 0 I 

^rhc comme’'aial ascendancy of,a nation is said, 

to last about.200 years; of that period lOQ years 
of our trading superiorfty have already ^lapsed: 
the - way, thg only and the certain wav^ to pro¬ 
long our .ascendancy is to answCV tlife’ erid of it. 
Through the patience and gooflness of God, our" 
negleotad facilities for exteildifjg tfi5 kingdom of 


Christ are still spared to usf Pur comfnerce i.s 
still universal, requiring 126 'consuls at foreign 
[Kirts and commercial cities. ,Our sailor^may yet 
be made a blessing, to tlto eilds of the earth. Not 
only might thpy be» restrained ftom being a liin- 
drance to the missionary’s efforts •aiiroad,* they 
might beedme his active andepoirerftfl auxiliaries.* 
The ancient Jews were denominated "Ged’.v imt- 
neascs ,—to give evklence to the world in be-' 
half; Christians arc called {he epistles of Christ, 
and are.said to be* and i^ead of all men. 


PioUs sailors w;/uld eminently reeJ-'' .., this purpose. 
1 ^ » • 

If’unable to ij»e witnesses —to proclairt the gospel 

with their lifs, they would yet be epistles —speak- 

i 

* Rev.,E. Stevens, American Seamen’s Chaplain at Wham- 

/ * • » 

poa, China; in an Appealtfri ike Ffienda of Searyer^ //i England. 
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' ing fo the eye by the Silent eloquence of a hbly 
.•useful life. And this is a language which needs no 
-translation, no interpreter; men .yf every tctague 
c3,h understand it; it is thp only true universal 
language. In some instances, indeed, our saildrs 
already miswer this purpose; “the Christian na¬ 
tives ir thff^^'S&dr Sea Islands are delighted with 
■^the arrival of a ^'praying ship, dr a hvlie.ving ship.” 
Seamen ihiglit o^ften-precedc our missionaj[W>s, and 
jirepare the way for>them. By the distribution of 
bibles and tracts, "and by the thousand methods 
whirfi a holy ingeiuuty will devise, they might vir¬ 
tually taRe possession of• a heathen land in the 
naiiie of-him whu is King of kings and Lord of 
lords- as theydo of a newly discovered land in the 
•name of their earthly sovereign. They might be- 
cdme the pioneersj or the agents, of the Christian 
churcK in every land. 

H-ow interesting the spectacle of a cloud of ship¬ 
ping in one of our mercp’TtUo ..ports, availing them¬ 
selves of tkeyar"e tide, and’sprcading their'sails 
to the same auspicious breeze, to trlpart on thteir 
respective voyages! P^or a short i*me, they all 
proceed d«w.-n channel together; budas “the great 
and wide sea” *!xpands before them,!they sftriltfe oft' 
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■■ iiivill diijeiJtions, ^nd’eveiff day they'diverge avider 
an4_ farther from • each other, till eventuajly they 
are" scattered over the face of J;he world* “ There| 
go the ships ! ”—said the psalmist, when contei.,- 
plating the subliniQ spectacle, and filling his rrtind 
with great thoughts of nature and Prjvddewce. 
And vrtll jiot the church sanctil^ that sublimity, 
and behold in the «avigated soa« glorious* agency, 
of gragcj,? “ There go the ■' Jthe* Christian 

might say, as he stood and gpzed at a numerous 
fleet diverging and disappearing in the distant ho¬ 
rizon ; — Mc/e ffo the xhij^s, laden with treasures • 
more ^n-ocious than thosp of, the navy of, Solomon 
when freighted with the ivory ^ud tne hold of 
Ophir; in one of them are tracts j.n another, 
bibles; in ^noth^r, inissionar^s h{in i^ll of them, 
men, who, like the Christian mariners ^if the Cfei- 
lilcan Lake, are “ t^e messengers of the churches 
;ind the glory of Christ,”,—men of simple,' earnest, 
glowing piety, who, go to lie ^fisiiers of men,” 
in alt nations, kinctrefis, and. climes ofs J;h'e face pi 
the, earth. prayers? of the church waft them 

on their several ways: angels convoy ^heuT; lie 
who brought tjie ship,of the disciples sffe to land' 

I 3 
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' is piCSt^nt wiCll tiium; <*iiu LHU viit^a iM ni\^ 
earth shall be glad for them. 

10. Tilt: example of oiir Divirie, AIa.ster [Aiiiits 
oreir attention to sailors, -with all the force o( an 
exjiress command. His ‘marked and devoted iK- 
teiition the maritime districts of l^alcstine, had 
been the sahj«pi- of early prophecy, Isaiah ix. 1, 
..and, u'lien the prediction was fuililled, it was made 
the subject of'evpngelic history. Matt, iv..^^—Hi. 

I-eaving * Nazaretji, he came and dwelt in Caper- 
naurti, which is upon the sea-coast, in the borders 
of 2^abuloii and Nephtalim: that it might be ful¬ 
filled which was spolcen „by Ksaias the prophet, 
saying,' ’l7ic land of Zabulon and the land of 
Nephtalim,,by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, 
.(lalilee of ,the '/jeqtiles: the people .who sat in 
,darkness se.w greal. light; and to them who sat in 
the r^don and shadow of depth, light is sprung 
'* up.';^ We have already seen that, in fulfilment of 
this prophecy, opr iLord comaienced. and princi¬ 
pally .j)ursu,;d,'his minikry on.,the sea-cyasts. 
There he performed his 'greatestwpiracles, found 
his largest audiences, and called most ..of his 
* entirely leaving Nazluieth, v.iTpXtTrwr. 
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c ajfostles., *Thou^ I^ethldhem was Ris birthplace;* 
^^<^zareth, the r^dence of Josepli and Ma^y; and 
Jerusalem, the metropolis of land; ^et Caper-j 
uaum, a seaport,* was his adopted, “his own 
*The synagogue was the? appointed place for'reli¬ 
gious instruction, but he wcyt to the,begch to 
proclaim the kingdom of God. .'7’he be^ch was 
crowded, for “ the people jiressod on him lo hean. 
the w^rjJ of God,” “so he swji^iifto a%hip,f and 
tile whole multitude stood pn the shose. And 
he spake many things unto them in parables.” 
Here we see the Saviour,having recoufstpto 'jxtra-* 
ordinary methods for ^lie ^ood of the* maVitinie 
class: and has he not in tjiis, ^as in CTery <*ther 
respect, left us an example that wa .should^ Valk 
in his steps? ffliall he walk,foS(li teethe seaside.., 
as if he would show us the wby to this destillutij 
class, and shall wi^ ?eavo him to walk there ajone,, 

• • 

* The inhabitants of Palestine in^hc vicinity of the Lake still 
rail it by its ancient Aid scriptural nnnrie, /he sea. In con¬ 
formity with this up'ige, Cupemaum is s^ietim-'S spoken of %s a 
"Tliouga, ,perUeiJ)S» tife more appropriat^ appellation 
would be a fshinif (men. 

t TO irXotoi'J the vessel or boat. Mr. Wakyeld suppose^ 
with much probability, that a particular vessel was kept on tlu-. 
lake,*for the use of Chris^ and his disciples.* 
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• whil«; we sit Still in the»houSe Shall’ he conse¬ 
crate tjic quay, the strand, the 'deck of the slrp, 
fby his sawed presence, and jiersonal activityj.and 
''S»idl not we enter in and endeavour to fill these 


sphere's of usefulness, in his name, and to bis 

'll. But the.,.^/iotives which should urge us to 
,,^ultivate' the impsovement of our seamen are end¬ 
less. OnTHnavf/ c.opsi^w'>j requires it. We jire con¬ 
cerned fcr the welfare of every other class of our 
coiint'rymen; we'are sending the gospel to the 
•[)eopIe offe’tery other lau<^; shall the men f o whom 
M'e must he indebted for qonveying it, be the only 
class cbn’iparativejy disregarded? Katiomd self- 
' resptt-t reqnitier- it. A maritime figure is our chosen 
^emblem; Bfitan^fi'a is the boasted personification 


( 


of .'the natian; by the adoption of this appropriate 
symbol we proclaim to the wofld our naval cha- 
Vacte'r. But should we be pleased to find tliat 


other nations regarded our saiJors as the proper 


represe.ntatiyas' of our national modify ? aral, yet 
would" thenot be justified*in feo regarding thenj ? 
Ought‘we qiJt to feel every reproach on oiv sea- 
* Aien, as a s\igma applying to <the nation ? Might 


not Britannia be drawn, like the daughter of ^ion, 
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•Ncoepiiig,—discor.c^Iate and weeping for her neg¬ 
lected children ? Our holy rivalry with our'daugh- 
/ ct - land calls fud it, for thougll Esgland is doing 
wanetliing, yet “ still* more extensive efForfs Jor 
the improvement of the religious and moral oondi- 
tion of seaman, are made in thi? commercial towns 
of Americ'a.” Arid tJui voice of itrophecy j;9.lls for 
awl (mcourages it : for “ the abundance of the sea 
shall lie "converted unto th^e. Surely, the 

isles shall wait for me, and the ships of Tarshish 
first, to bring thy sons from far, their^ silver and 
their gold with them, uutfo tho na:'.-",p^^he Lord 
thy GodI” And even ‘‘the* merchandiy*^of Tyre 
shall be holiiiees to Jh«' Lord!” Tlv.ery description 
of maritime agency shall be consecrafe'l and Inado 

sul)servient to the universal exVenSon df the Divine" 

• ■ 

••-uipire. 
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THE MEANS BY WHICH THE COliD^TION OP OUR SEAMEN 
MIGHT BE improve!). 

Having sketched “ the present condifion of* our ' 
seafaring populationg,nd enforced “ tile diity^bf 
the public in general, and of, all •Christians in par¬ 
ticular, to promote tljeir moral ami :r«ligiou«' im¬ 
provement;” it riow'Vemains thaf-the writer should 
specify what he co nsiders “the best- means -iiy- 
which this object* ira^^ be accomplished.” , 

It is a distinguislii'.ig ‘feature of Christian bene-^ 
voleiice, that, whilex it aims chiefly at the highest 

* , I • , 

good of man, it bestcJws a proportionate regard on 
all his inferior nnte’resfe; resembling, ,ir thfs re¬ 
spect,-its Divine Exemplar, who, in hu’ i^ay to the^ 
cross to save a worl{li often stood still to heal the 
diseased and relieve jthe wretched. ■* And so closely 
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are'the temporal and sj^lritual \f 3 lfare of mankind*^ 
united. in principle and in fact, chat, whichever vve 
begin witfa first, V(e are certainjy preparing the 
way for the other, and should be provided with the 
means of seizing and promoting it as soon as. it 
begins tp appear. , If we commence with his tem¬ 
poral welfare, al;d are the means of raising him 
' out of' a state of rocial debjcsemcnt, to cleanliness, 
industry, • and' sejf-rp^pect, wo have, in effect, led 
him up the steps of^tne Christian temple, brought 
him Vo its very threshold, and, in the hope that he 
may. be ^ntluced to ent^r, a place should be pre¬ 
pared and awaiting hjm within. If, on the other 
haivl, wel&egin w,hh ,hir. sniritual welfare, we can¬ 
not * jnstrum^otally succeed n restoring him to 
.God, withopt, affche same tiine,‘restoijng him to 
.hiinself and to sodiety, raisins ■ him in the scale of 
mo:j^al and social wortfn, convcjrting his habits 01 
' idleness 'and improvidence iy to industry and eco¬ 
nomy ; and thus proving that godliness is profit¬ 
able for the life'that now Is, .as well as for the life 
that is to come. And, in* the Jjrosipect of his social 
improvereait, we should be provided with helps 
'and institutions for the aidi and develonment of 
his new-found powers. 
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1. In devising liberal things for our seauien, 
then, let us begin with the lowest form of their 
exigc.ncy—a state of sickness. As it was the pe¬ 
culiar glory of Christ that he “took our infirmi¬ 
ties and bare our sicknesses,” so the erection of 
hospitals and infirmaries for the indigent and help¬ 
less sick—a thing totally unkno'r'n to paganism'— 
seems to have been reserved fcr the bene«rolence 
of his ^oPowers. 

The writer is far from advocating that blind and 
miscalculatin' charity, which, .by rendering fore¬ 
sight on the part of the lower classes unnece'-sary, 
makes them improvident, and augments the v,vii 
which it was meant to ’•clieve. But, in many in¬ 
stances, the earnin rs of the particular class in 
question rre but b irely sufficient for the suste¬ 
nance of life on it lowest terms; oi, a want <'f 
employment has m ide saving impossible; or, if 
actual extravagance has reduced the patient to 
indigence, we should remember that the improvi¬ 
dence of the class is, in a great measure, owing,to 
our own culpable neglect; and until the evils of 
that neglect be remedied, we should held ourselves 
bound to provide for the consequences. 

Perhaps, to no part of the sailor’s wants has 
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• morb efficient aid been tendered than to his wants 
in sickness. Reference has already been made 

^ jto the Seamen’s Hospital, to jWhich so many 

' 1 thousands have been indeljited, under God, for 
restoration to health. And the writer is pleased ^o 
state, or the authority of Dr. Mower, the visiting 
physician to that Hstitution, that “ a large hospital 
is about to be est^bi'shed for Merchant Seamen.” 
Still, however, h will remain to bo c,’’“-<iered, 
Jirst^ whether this provision is adequate; second, 
whetner these excellent charities afi||^d sufficient 
facilities 'or the admission of the sick; and, third, 
wriether they secure a course of wholesome reli¬ 
gious instruction. Or tn.' last of these particulars, 
the Olu-istiau philanthropist w 11 naturally lay con- 
-'derable st'”ess; rememberin; that it relates to a 
situation highly favourable to ,he reception of the 
gospel. 

2 . The next great desidera .um is, the establish¬ 
ment of comfortable and respectable lodging- 
houses, in the maritime districts of the metropolis, 
for the reception of sailors immediately on land¬ 
ing. A few such already exist. B”*' “a vast 
number,” says Mr. Walker, “ are quite the re¬ 
verse, and are the cause of great public detriirent. 
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Jt js very ^esirable tkat tlj^re should* be some /s- 
‘tematic provision for the protection of sailors, so as 
to gije them a fair chance of becoming prudent, 
by having facilities afforded them fbr escaping bad 
•company, and' for pleicing in safety such pert 
llieir wages as they would not wish to sjfeijd.” 
The mpmenf of their landing from a vojdge is 
often the (frisis of their fate, ^^ing no kojie, no 
refuge, open to receive then’^ and bping,quite in- 
diflt-teut as to the particulait difection they take, 
the) allow themselves to be led} like victin:u>> 


debasement and rhiu. But were Bencjvolence as 
active in its movements, and ass.d. ms in^t 
attentions, as Avarice and.i!remj)tation,-*were 
to prepare for •them nome, and, cordially talcing 
them by the hand, t< lead thenw>»to it, how man) 
a victim might be si itched frow the ^aws of de- 
action ! And the Expedient wolild soon support 

9 . *9 

Itself. Only let rcsplctfible persons establish wuch • 
places; and let all the arrangements be made with 


as little s'ensible restrain*, and as studied a confor¬ 
mity to ui* general diabits and peculiar tastes of 
sailors ^as^ a so^nd morality will perm?,J—lot this 
be done, and it ^uljJ be a libel, not oiriy on the * 
class, but on commbn sense, to suppose that it 


K 3 
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wo^ild not succfeed, andfbe jfroductive ?£ the hgp-, 
piest results on their morals. 

8 . “A»-public duty towards sailors’will' be left 
unperformed, so long as savings’ banks are not 
opesetl for their exclusive benefit.” When tlje ■ 
writer, IjHd mentally sketched a plan for the im¬ 
provement of seamen, of which savings’ banks 
formed a part, h€i!w ■'s not a littje gratified at un¬ 
expectedly mteti^ ,\4iith the concurring testimony 
of Dr. Mower, whose^language he has just quoted, 
of Mr. Walker, and Mr. Hutchinson, in favour of 
.their adoption. The last-named gentleman is 
eet«uary tP'clie London Provident Institution; and 
is, linyb*^-Mr. Walker^ -'f doubly entitled to atten¬ 
tion on this ^subject; first, tipm a'jdng residence 
in the maritime'>(j«arter of tl i metropolis, and an 
acquaintanae with^-parochial i jffairs there; and, se¬ 
condly, from a daily eiperieri ‘,e of several years in 
a sd'rmga’ bank of great .business. He infonned 
me that he had some' time sinQe sketched the j)lan 
of a seaman’s savings’ batik:.and, at my de¬ 

sire,‘he has furnished mb. with a/ew observations, 
whichT shkll make the groundwork of the,follow¬ 
ing remarks, in many instances using his own 
words. 
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Of all the plaiis»devis&d for bettering the >iOn- 
dition of the labouring classes, not one has so suc- 
cessjplly promoted that object as the es(giblishment 

of savings’ bants.The seamen frequenting 

the port of iJbndon malje little use of the savings’ 
vbanks now existing. They are not in an^ parti¬ 
cular manner brought to their njjtice. The rules 
and reguIUtions hqve no parti;pai|ir relation’lo their 
peculiar exigencies and way of Ufa, . . , . It is a 
lui'staKe to suppose that seai'gen‘’are naturally more 
improvident than landsmen; thSy are made ^o by 
the circumstance ’of receiving their wages^ in jccu-. 
Ululated sums; and other meti* ill tils s^me 
of life, when exposed to tho like tempta^on^ s*el- 
dom resist to ti greater extent, excegt^in so fiar as* 

they are not equal! ■ beset with villany.But 

this failing is not ai^ incurabfe«one, if, all possible 
allurements and facilities Were aftbrded to habits 
of saving. And tht. sailor haS then an advantage* 
over all other classed of labourers, in that, whilst 
he is earning his wages^ he has not only no^ tempt¬ 
ation to iv'aste, them» but* he has seliJshi thepossi-* 
bility. ^ Pnee instil into a seaman a desire'for ac¬ 
cumulation, and ij i^ easier to him titan to an^ 
other individual ; he puts a lump j^n store, and on 
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his'jeturn findsi It not'^nly safe; but increased. 
He has the meank in his hands to double it. Is he 

r 

not likely ^ apply them so, and to go to sea again 
as soon, and a better sailor, than the spendthrift ? 
A desire of saving having bnce taken root in » 
sailqjr’k mind, it has more time and opportunity to 
grow there thaii under any other cifcumsfances; 
and as^ certain siiflsJarity of habits must'ever cha¬ 
racterize ^e class, a partial change for the better 
would most probaBiy ^ad to an universaLone. • 

“ The establishment of a savings’ bank in a 
,central sitU9.tion, and under rules and regulations 
ha-\iipg solely in' viutv the habits and convenience 
of the cJr-o', would in all probability confer invalu- 
.able .benefits upon them, if jatroniaed and sup¬ 
ported by the shipping interifcst., Here the' pro- 
duce of theh labour might bq safely housed until 
wanted for beneficial purposi is, instead of beiag 
dissipated, in profligacy an^ folly, or made a prey 
to otters. What a benefit \i would be to a sailor 
to have his wages placed <in^ security, if bnly till, 
‘upongetting Another shipi Jie might be enauled to 
purchase hl^ outfit with his own money, instead 
.V<f being driven to procure ij; ogr the most extor¬ 
tionate terms ! ^But if a permafient habit of. saving 
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could be pFoduced, it'^wouM, by raising him in his 
own estimation, make him a more valuable ser- 
vant,«and eventually be productive of‘great na¬ 
tional benefit. Experience has shown, that when 
a depositor in a savings’ bank has succeeded in 
■'clccumulating a few pounds, a most extrafsrdirfery 
stimulus is frequently given to tile formation of 
habits of industry and..economy; and every’nerve 
appear! t<sr be strained to inc’-ease Kis fund. At 
the same 'time, the very beArin^ and manner ot 
the individual is altered, and he’ seems to hav<? ac¬ 
quired a proper feeling of self-reject, ‘ths spread 
of which .must produce the most beneficial rfcsfilts 
to society at large. Tbe Brhish noaman h^’ many 
noble qualities, whii^, as is often .'ririble, i;#iake 
him the more keenly feel the.ddbdsemeut of some 
of his habits, and w‘uich would doubtless indr-cc 
him to enter more .willingly’into any better cuqrse 
'That might be opened to him. There Seems to 
be no mode of offering hini a better course, in 
principle so sound, oi’ in operation so easy,, as by 
the establishment of a‘'savings’ baitSf“fiaving for 
its sole object the encouragement of provident^ 
habits among the seafuring class, 'oy affording them 
every possible facility to place whatever part of 
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their hard earhjngs th6y may have ter spare out 
of thecreach of imposition and robbery, for their 
own bendiit an4 for that of their families. 

“ The principal objects to be aimed at in such 
an institution would be,' 1. To establish it in the 
mdst^aatral situation; to have it open at the hours" 
most suitable t(r*the convenience of seafaring men; 
and to have in ‘attendance persons familiar with 
their habits'"an^** humours. 2. To af’brd every 
proper facility both, in investing and -withdrawing 
deposits; so as to hold out the greatest inducement 
to invest, dnd at the same time to meet the sudden 
exigencies of sailors vnnting money for their out¬ 
fit, or any other necessary purpose. 3. To afford 
facilf'ties for making provisioj? for seamen’s families 
.during ti'^ir ab’se'hce at sea'^ 4. To (receive the 
^sges of sailors on their hhsJf from their em- 
plo^'ers. 5. When desired, tp purchase annuities > 
for seamen, and to invest their money in the fundo 
when exceeding the’ amount •vllowed by law to be 
in the savings’ bank. 6.' To keep a register of 
depositors wluftting ships, for the tpurpose of b^ing 
referred to by jhip-owners wanting steady men. 

7. To provide foV distributii^ savings, and receiv¬ 
ing wages, in ease' of death. 8. To act. in .every 
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way as the*stewards dnd fnends of* the depositors. 
9. To apply to pariiament for whatever increased 
pow'eiis might be necessary to ^promote the above 
ends.* 

t . • ■ 

" i‘ British seamen do not stand in need of clfarity, 
b-ut justice; and J hope to see^ their cau^ *meet 
with thff highest patronage, and tho.most extensive 
support, and I hava no doubt it n’ill be scT, if once 
taken up by those competent tp pnsuf e its success. 
I should like to see a public meeting called by in¬ 
fluential men, and a subscriptiop"opened, for*the 
purpose of carrying* this object into etfech ., .. SJuc- 
cess iu the metropolis would ^doiAtless’be/ollow^id 
by similar results in the otlier ^seaports »f ^h*e 
kingdom. . . .". *It is, Tn my opinion, -o^-ve^y streng 
argument iij favour oj the establishment of a sav¬ 
ings’ bank for seamenson an efliclent and extensij«^ 
plan, that while it ptfwerfufty contribute to 

.3scue the improvident from tlfe evils with which 
they are surroundecj, \t wouhl at the same time 
afford facilities to the gffSrts of the \v’ell-conducted, 
^specially in the ,be^nnw% of their^&ireer, which 
under np other iystem could they^so certainly en¬ 
joy. And it might lay the foundation of *an entire 


* Note F. 
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change of habit in respsct tcf prudence Among the 

whole plass of seamen.My view of such an 

institutioif^ is, that after being well ‘ started and 
complete in all its appointments, it should be 
made' to pay its own expenses, and that it should 
not te .artificially and precariously maintained by 
external aid. I would have a general supecintend- 
ence 'by influential men, and all the rest matter 
of business. * As ,1 .said before, British seamen do 
not want charity, but justice; and I should con- 
side.’ any effort now made in their behalf, only as 
the- payment of a debt due to them for past ill- 
tr^atenei't and neglect.” 

-J. fK’connexion with the savings’ bank, a regis¬ 
ter'shouto^efleept of depositors w’driting ships, for 
jthe purpose ofi being refen'ed to by shipowners 
.vfAiiting steady ‘inen. This suggestion, indeed, 
forms a part of the preceding plan. But it seems 
so iluportant as td deserve distinct considerat'C“ 
For only let it once^bccomS generally known that 
the owners of sliips consult this register for men, 
andi the circ’umstance wduld tiperate as a powerful 
recoihmenJatioC' to seamen in f^ppur of the sav¬ 
ings’ bank; whilj, on the other hand, their con¬ 
nexion with the Idmk would iurnish a presumptive 
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guarantee for the sobriety, |)rovidenbej and general 
steadiness of its depositors. They would mutually 
recoirmend each other. And. wjiat is Lest of all 
—a demand for character would be created and 
proclaimed, which could sot fail to act beneficially 
Oil the whole class.* , t . ' 

5. The establishment of Sailors’ Temperance 
Societies is obvious andl indispensable. 'I’hat the 
promotion of temperance amcvng, seamen is neces¬ 
sary, we k’liow, for intemperance is the sailor’s be¬ 
setting sin, and it is made by others the occasion 
of his robbery and ruin. , That it is practicalde is 
evident, for it has been triccf witb successdn mi.ny 

* The formation of Re^stry OfFicsea foS* merchant seamen, al 
which certificates of the age, capacity, T.nd character of 

every seaman (which, by lihe late Act for the Resistration of 
British Seamen, must be granted to all seamen demanding the 
same from their commanders at the.time ot their discharge) may 
be deposited and recorded in a register^book to be kept foi^ that 
purpose; such Registry Offices to be bound to furnish, free of 
exjiense, authenticated copies of such'certificates of character to 
all seamen applying fur the fame ; in order to afibrd the jequisjte 
facility for the selection o! thetb%st men ; and,>Vi furnish induce^ 
ments to commanders to engage, at early » erioda of the*vessel’s 
fitting out, the actual crews by which tlie', ships arp to be man¬ 
ned for the voyage.”— Report from Selfpet Committee on Ship- 
wreck". Angnet 1836. Note G. 
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British and Atiierican ships 'and ports- And i-tho 
fact t^^at the names of so mariy as eleven British 
admirals rtand on tjie list of vice-presidents ef the 
Parent Temperance Society, implies their conVic- 
tioiF df the wide prevalence of intemperance among 
the cla^ of which ^we are speaking, and of the se¬ 
rious evils arising from it; and at the same time 
affords the strongest encouragement to attempt a 
change. . 

But, in order thatithe effort may be'made with 
the greatest likelihood of success, it seems desirable 
that Temperance Societies should be established 
fom seamen exclusively. By this means, not only 
woijildVjiie objection ■v^hich the sailor feels to stand¬ 
ing‘On tht^Tikme footing ^yrith landsmen in this 
particular, be successfully met; but h{^ would feel 
f hat the Society whs in a sense his own : and would 
also acquire the idea that the .public takes a kind 
intefest in his special welfare. The rules 
regulations should beTprepared directly with a view 
to their' habits'^ and interests. And the tracts 
intended for^sirculation bn the subject, shoulti be; 
expressly adap^^l and addressed tq, the seafaring 
' class. What incalculable benefits might thus be 
conferred on this ^serving section of the, coyimu- 
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iiit; !—and never should it be forgotten, that by 
benefiting any single class of society, the whole 
community reap? the advantage. Wha.. a fruitful 
source of guilt and misery would thus be dried up ! 
for drunkenness is the most fertile parent of crime, 
riow greatly would the security of marit'me life 
and property be increased! * for drunkenness has 
occasioned many of the most fat.1 disasters ut sea; 
so that, in ..nis point of view, a Sailors' Temperance 
Society would be, in effect, a public safety society. 
How much would the progress of temperance con¬ 
duce to the diminution of punishments, as well as 
dangers in the navy; for, n'^ doubt, the testinmny 

* What stranger nroof ca be afforued ot this, than ^he remark¬ 
able fact that the different raarine insurance .ompanies ’u the 
city of New York have resolved that tney will allow a deduction 
of live per cent, on the net premiums waich mav be taken af.er 
this date, on all vessels terminating, their voyage without loss of 
life, p>-ovided the master and mate make affidavit, after f'e ter- 
minatioi. of the risk, that no ardent spirits had been drunk on 
board the vessel by the officers and crew during the voyage or 
term for which the vessel was insured 1 Shortly after .this, ^e 
Baltimore Insurance Company, in the city of Baltimore, passed a 
similar resolution. The Virginia Marine J jsurauce Company at 
Richmond have adopted the same rule; uud it is believed that 
several of the insurance companies in Boston have acted on a 
simila: plau for some years 
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which the Duke of Wellington lately gave before 
the Committee of the Douse of Commons on the 
subject of intemperance in the army, is, with .light 
modifications, equally applicable to the navy—that 
no Vvant of discipline, calling for punishment, had 
come.u”der his notice, which had not originated in 
too much drink.* And how effectually would the 
influence of such "ocieties raise *^he character of our 
seamen. For though temperance, in i. elf. is only 
a negative virtue, yet, considering the circum¬ 
stances of the sailor,—that, in order to practise it, 
he i/ould have to overcome previous habits of sin¬ 
ful Indulgence, and to live in the frequent exercise 
of self-denial and resistance to temptation,—tem¬ 
perance, m h's case, must be regarded as a positive 
v'rtuc of the lirsc class, and could not fail to stamp 
I'is charactci' with rcspectability.f 

In harmony with these representations, the Select 
Committee on Shipwrecks reported in AugU'^ Lou 

* The evidence given by Sir E. Courington before the Select 
CrmmiUee on Shipwrecks, since the "bove was written, is directly 
and fully to this effect. In order tha, his impressive testimony 
may be received un.-npaired, I have given the whole of it to¬ 
gether. Ncte H. 

t The reader will find all the statements in this section amply 
borne out by the appalling evidence contained under Note D. 
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.“lliat druHcenness, either'in the masters, officers, 
or ipen, js a frequent cause of ships being ws-ecked, 
leading often to itnproper and t;orrt^adic^ory orders 
_apd directions on the part of the officers: sleeping 
on the look-out or at the helm among the .men; 
occasioning ships to run foul of 5ach other It jiight, 
and one or both foundering; to vessels •being 
taken aback or overpowered by sudden squalls, and 
> sinking? upsetting, or getting ‘dfemasted,* for want 
of timely vigilance in prepaling* for the "danger : 
and to the steering wrong courses, so ^to run 
upon dangers which miglit oth^^fise have been 
avoided.' 

“That the,practice of tSkin^ large ^uanflties 
of ardent spirits as pa<ft of the ^st(tres of ships, 
whether in’the Navy or in tbfe JMerchaf/PServic?, 
and the habitual use of sqch spirits,* even wfiefi 
dilwigd with water,*and in whr^t is ordinarilj^lon-, 
sider^the moderate fluantit^ served to eaclf man 
at sea, is* itself a very frpquent caqse of the loss of 
ships and orews; ships frequently taking fiit frdhi 
thd drawing off *of spirits, which are ^always kept 
under llold; crews frequently gettiilg acqess to the 
spirit cqsks, and becomiim intoxicated^ ^nd almost 
all tlfe cases of insubprdinatimi, insolence, disobe- 
L 3 
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tlience of orders', and refusal to do duty? as well as 
the cofifinements and punishments _ enforced, as 
correctives, both nf frhich must for the time greatly 
lessen the efficiency of the crews, being clearly 
traceable to the intoxicating influence of the spirits 
used by the officers and men. 

“ Tliat the happiest effects have resulted from 
the experiments tried in die American Navy and 
Merchant ScrvicCutb do without spirituous liquors 
as an habitual article of daily use; there being at 
present' more than 1000 sail of American vessels 
traversing all un seas Of the world, in every cli¬ 
mate, without the use "of stpirits by their Officers or 
crev?s, and being; in '^tonseqnence of this change, 
in s6 muclf greater a state -of efficiency and safety 
than otliei vessels wot adopting this' regulation, 
that the Public insurance Companies in America 
mal{{i a return of five per cent' of the premium 
insurance on vessels completing their voyagca with¬ 
out the use of ^irits; while the examples of Bri- 
“ tish ships sail/ng from Liverpool on the same plan 
have been p-oductive of the greatest benefit to the 
ship-owners,-niiderwriters, merchants, officers, and 
crews.” They recommeqd ako 

“ The encouragerseut, in 4iis Majesty’s naVy> of 
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tile systerfl—so happily followed both in the ships 
of. war,and merchant vessels of America^ and in 
some instances fti the merchant skips dF England, 
jvith the best results ki every case—of discontinu¬ 
ing the daily supply of s^iivits to the seameplis an 
article of necessary use, and stfbstituting The more 
nutritious and wholesome beverages of •coffee, 

cocoa, chocolate, <Jr teaf; so as t8 restrict the quan- 
«»• * ^ 
tity of^ spirits supplied as storfsijto the amount re¬ 
quired for special and urgent • occasions, to be 
served under the .direction of flie comm^atder and 
medical officer of each ship, ai^l'^t. such jieriods' 
only as they might.de9«i necessary.” 

6. But if thp sailor»is to bh kept from tjie pablic- 
house, a place must be provided ^Hbre lio can 
pleasantly^nd profitably spead^his leistTi^ instead. 
This might be advantageopsly d«ne By the eAab- 
ii^bment of a Saildrs’ Institute. Why might ahere* 

not'br^ Sailors’, as weft as a Mechanics^ Institute; 
where popular insftuctipn sliould be given on the • 
many subjects connCct^ with a seajnan’s Pccupa-. 
tidn,* and wherB he might lay in stwes of, useful 
knowledge fo*r pleasure and be-ilffit, whether at 
sea, or on shore ? . * A. sailor frequently remains 

••-Dr. ]MU)wer. 
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' many weeks in ‘port; either, when pdid off, he 
waits for another ship, or whilst the one to which 
he belongs clears oat her cargo.» During fnese 
weeks he has necessarily mvch leisure, and were 
he coipfortably lodged, an'd his money at rest in a 
savings.’ Iiank, he lAight find instruction and pro¬ 
fitable «jamusement at his Institute, and from a 
lending library' thdt might 4je attached to it. He 

* V* 

would, consequentI;r,‘be less exposed to drimken- 
ness and “disease, find 'the knowledge gained would 
make hi.'ti neither less useful nor, less happy. As- 
surecllj ^le wo&ld not feel less attached to the 
country which had shown rg much interest in his 
comfort and welfa're. 

Many of'ihfe advantages of such a plan, indeed, 
aih already gained by'the various operations of the 
British and Foreign Sailors’ Society. It has esta- 

'^blish^d, as before stated, a SailOrs’ Library; Lo".’"j 
Ship Libraries, furnished' to vessels bous.d' to 
almost every part of the world; Fishing Smack 
Libraries; a ,Navigation jClalss; and S?iilors’Day 
and Sundayr. Schools. And may it continue 'to 
prosecute these Wll-devised plans, iil their present 
forai, until it shall become? Ilhe honoured instru¬ 
ment of superseding theta ,.*by the adoption of 
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belter. Ajid the wnfer sut»imts tljftt tins might be 
clone by the establishment of a Sailors’ Institute. 
A *(»mmo(libus,buildingj wythy, of the object, 
would impart to it an |iir of respectability, and at- 
'tpact the attention of the. whole district in which it 
.<^t^)od. .All the -measures enumerated ab*ve, tmd 
at pre^nt employed by the BritisS and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society, might, be theiie ceiftinued, and 
receive gre&ter compactness, seEtens*un,-and con¬ 
sequent e'fficiency. Other means would be easily 
suggested, and might soorf b» added. A Haval 
museum would form a very natusal 8p|)end*ige;- 
this, besides furnishing the ^iriU^with aiausoriient 

while on shore, might be tl*e means of exhityig a 
• ** »* 
spirit of inquiry, creating a thirst fof kilofi’i'ittion,* 

and awakcijiing a desire to ij^e^tlte mqEi^s of cii- 

riching the collection. Suitable jjersons^hould he 

appointed or permitted to fecture, and instruction ' 

in- utijer forms be givem, on “the many siijbjects' 

conuectCikjjvith^ a seaman’s bceupation’ and the 

whole should be placjetf jinder a wise religious %u-_ 

pejintendence. 

7. I* connexion, either with tl» sailors’ insti¬ 
tute, or with the savkigs’ bank, or with both,—for* 
thcsci tw» objects mighUbe benelieially miited to- 
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gether,—the w‘4ter would suggest the establish ¬ 
ment of a society for the distribution of honorary 
rewards to steady 3^nd deserving sehmen. It is 
well known that societies of this kind exist in many 
of out* agricultural districts; and, wherever they 
exist, they are, and must be, productive of good. 
Equal scope for their beneficial operation exists 

_ f 

among our ‘maritime population. Their claim to 
reward raiglit be made to depend on the way 
in which (if married) they have supported and 
broilgb*^ up their famil^es; the length of time they 
have goife^n *he same ships; their sobriety, eco- 
noi..yj regularity‘df attendance on the means of 
improvement on chore; an3"dn their general good 
bchdiimsQr on board. And their claim to reward, 
OH these fp-oundS, t&ight be ascertained by a refer¬ 
ence to the- parochial register, to the list of the 
savings’ bank depositors, of the temperance so¬ 
ciety’® rafembers, of the sailors’ institute’s-mmnl- 
bers, and by the testimony o'" the .captains with 
whom they have sailed, either oral, or bv certifi¬ 
cate." 

It should setwe as a strong recommendation of 
this plan, that Nelson himself proposed something 
similai‘,'*l;o’*parIiament. <• He submitted plans to 
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gowrnmenl. for more ’easily manniijg the navy, ant^ 
preventing desertion from it, by bettering tjie con¬ 
dition of the s^men. He* proppsed that their 
certificates should be ^gistered, and that every 
'man who had served, with a good charactef,*five 
yfears in war, should receive *a bounty tbf fwo 
guineas* annually after that time,' and of four 
guineas after eight years,” * Here, mdectl, tiie re¬ 
ward proposed is peeuniary; but^o small,* in itself, 
that its eh^ef value would ari^ from its being be¬ 
stowed as a public acknowledgment of, services 
rendered. And this is the principle of Konomry 
rewards. . “They foster^in rgen h^sense o&hontsar, 
and make hope the separable companion df ijuty 
m a sailor’s life. They would operatp as stroftgly 
upon the tijen, as they how dp’ujJon the..officer*. 
An individual, Alexander Davison,^ distrih’ited 
.dais to all who hadjbeen in the battle of the I^jle; 
and ■■Vfc;»havo known instances wherein it has..t)een 
one of tiiv, .la.st requests of S. dying seaman, that 
that medal should be* carefully transmitted.to his 
friepds. So sensible artf brave men #f honouV, in 
whateve*’ rank .they may be placed.?" f But while 
the kind of badge we ■‘advocate would be inexpen- 
* tioutiey^s Life of NeUonk t Soufitefs 
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^ve to the givfers, to the receivers it might prbve 
beyoncU all price. In how many instances would 
it operate as a Arue«{fmulet, a powerful and intel¬ 
ligible charm against certaiw forms of evil! The 
booU which contained their names, would, of itself, 
cohstitvrte a valuable “ register of steady seamen.” 
And the man whose name was found in it, would 
be likely, iriW!onsSquence, to obtain increased em¬ 
ployment; and to obtain it from the best <»f cap¬ 
tains. For he who /orefers a servant on account 
of liis • tqoral superiority, is likely to prove a supe¬ 
rior master. 

fe’. Ascending into the-higher region of religious 
improvement, the writer is etnstrained to admire 
the .^’isdoiVi,-.the variety, and (considering the li- 
n.ited re.sources rl«vpted to the object^ the extent 

r, f'the idnafis already in operation for the evange¬ 
lization of our seamen. Thcidlible is distrilmF’jl- 
Libreries, containing approved religious w,.rks, are 
lent to ships about to sail. J{elicrio.”se’tracts are 
circulated. Sunday Schools exist for the religious 
instruction, of sailors’ children. Prayer-meetings 
are held at appointed stations on 'board, *at which 

s. ailors are invited to attenO. Provincial and fo¬ 
reign” agencies are employed for the diffusion ol 
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those benefits to the greatest extent which existing. 
resources allow. And—that which is the grand 
method of religipus usefulness apppinted by Christ 
himself for every creature under heaven,—and the 
’ great method which he himself pursued for* bene- 
fning the fishermen and sailors of Judea—^Jlle gos¬ 
pel is proclaimed. On this method, therefore, 
our hopes should • rest, as the principal mode of 
religiorsly benefiting the present ^generation of the 
sailors of Sritain. 

Now all these means of'religious uset'uJ^Je^s so 
strongly commend themselves to every >inlightoned • 
mind, that were either, of, theftn yet ustried, it 
ought to be put io'o operation to-morrow.' .Our 
only regret concerning them is, that, owmg tb the' 
want of p-icuniary resources. 4.hb application of 
them, at present, should be so extreraely limited. 
Whatever methods, of usefulness we may be jire- 
pared yj suggest in addition, we can onlj' deplore 
that thestj, means should b‘e comparatively lan¬ 
guishing for want oftpeouniary support. ‘ ]L.et ps 
hope that when the public attention Jj^all be'duly 
called to the condition and claims &f our seamen, 
funds will be provided for carryinf^ those means 
into effect, on a scale.commensurate with*their 


M 
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excellence, and'^ith the cryihg need which cx\st& 
for them. 

9. In the hc^e, ^ua with the^. full persuasion, 
that such will be the case, ^the writer would sug¬ 
gest'tJie establishment of« Normal Schools to qua¬ 
lify saiiors for promoting the religiqus improviJ- 
nient ^of theft shipmates on board. The chief 
recominehoaoi-on tf this pjan in his own view is, 
that it promises to carry out the existing plans of 
religious, usefulness, ^Iready referred to,' into more 
cffichciqug effect. - Why should the period of the 
sailor’s improvoment be,stinted to the time of his 
coudnuance.in polt ? pspepially, as the time which 
som<t s‘aips are at se^ exceenoj^ the time in which 
' they,We al>.a^,chor. And why should his improve¬ 
ment b%Jpft duKj}fe,this long period tcv the uncer- 
tdikty ol his'taldng a book from the loan library 
on board ? Through the want of some such in¬ 
strumentality as that suggested, it is to bq; feared 
that much incipient good, commenced eu shore, is 
lost at,, sea; and that mqny ft relipous impression 
is as compl^i^jly effaced feetween .port and port, as 
the trace of Ws keel in the wave—impressions 
which only required a kinchand watchful eye, to 
lead, Thfough •divine influence, to his permanent 
conversion to God. 
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In order to remedy this evil, a’^.d to carry out 
existing plans of improvement, the writer submits 
that a number of sailors whose piety, zeal, and 
general qualifications, -ender them eligible, should 
receive such instruction cs would be likely to ren- 
dei them religiously useful to their shipmates 
while at sea. Were such men provided, the pro¬ 
bability is, that the resnectability of meir charac¬ 
ter anH demeanour, would easily procure them 
berths; especially on board such vessels as allow 
Bethel meetings fb be held in them. In r Jdition 
to which, it would be the duty of , the Society 
which trained them, to interest itself, hy recom¬ 
mendation and othp' A^ise, in procuring them berths. 
It is likely, however, that when it became gene¬ 
rally knowa that such a class oi men exis*'ed, sueh 
recommendations would be quite annecessr.ry; 
that they would be sought after as trustworthy 
and superior men; and that many a snip owner 
and capuu'o would deem it their interest to nro- 
cure and prefer there. 

Without at all interfering with the orfinary 
duties of his station on board, an individual of this 
class should consider himself as the representative 
and servant of the Christian Society which had 
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assisted to preprre him. In tnis capacity, it should 
devolve on him to carry on inst»uction in reading 
of any of Ihe boys o** men who had been learning 
on shore; to seize every p'udent opportunity for 
reading the Scriptures and religious books to such 
of the crew as were disposed to listen; to read or 
offer UD prayer, if allowed by the captain to do so; 
to suporinteud and circulate the books of the loan 
library; and, on arriving in provincial or foreign 
ports, to communicate immediately with the agents 
of the Society stationed there, tllat no time might 
be lost in holding Bef^hel and other meetings 
on Loard. But the ways in which such a man 
migbt promote the objects of a religious society, 
exceed enumeration. Religious impressions re- 
ce’ved on shore, would, by his instrumentality, be 
sr.vcd from Jissination; and the crew would feel 
that, though absent from port, they were still in 
the presence of an agency expressly emplo^’ed for 
their welfare; and the Society emDle;;Ing him 
would feel that though the objects of their solici¬ 
tude were “' ‘'ar off upon the sea,” a man of God, 
and a servant ,jf their own, was still with them. 
His character would necessarily invest him with 
inilueiice both In the eyes of his captain and his 
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^hlpmates^ as far as* that* influence could be pru¬ 
dently exerted he would naturally employ ^it to ob- 
tainf as his companions oh'baard,.men«likemindcd 

with himself; thus h</ would obtain the means of 

• 

holding occasional prayor-meetings at sea, and the 
sifiji be converted into a Christian church, ^besides 
which,* a jiowerful Christian agency would^ in this 
way, be raised upend gut into motien/iron*among 
the sailors themselves. And,.ifj;he writer mistake 
not, the time is not far dist^t, when all .our great 
religious societies which ahn at the proj^agatlbn of 
the gospel, will find, that the most ‘speedy* and 
efi'ectual method of aqpon^lishing t];;ein object is, 
to raise up an agiy?i^ frong. among the ntitipn or 
the class which they seek to benefit^aad to efltnploy^ 
that agency for the pdrpose. * A1; all qvgnts, M^re 
such an agency raised up from |imaa^ the saSri- 
tiine class, the energy and zeal peculiar to th* cha-, 
racter»of that body wurrant the persuasion thatf 
under ^/l’.? , blessing, the* evangelization o^the. 
entire class would cortaijily follow. 

,10. In the meantime,* the writer fculd urge the 
imporlKince of seeing that each senior, on his de¬ 
parture from port,^be in possess^n o^ a copy df 
the* word of God. .Let the last •question-put _fo 
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' ' * ' c *■ 

' him be, “ Havevyou a Bible ? And let: the ques¬ 
tion be repeated every time he departs; for, though 
he may haie had onr'lormerly, h® may not have 
it now. The question woijid have the effectj at 
least,‘df convincing the sailor of the great import¬ 
ance which the inquirer attached to his possess¬ 
ing thqt sacred treasure, and might thus 'be the 
means of recalling' the Bibje to his memory under 
circumstances the^ost favourable to the yerusal 
and reception of ^ts truths. 

The'sh^p Artfo—^sa.'^l heathen mythology—was 
•built of the' oalts of the sacred groves of Dodona, 
which wesre endowed with, the gift of prophecy. 
The ponsequenbe (was, that the beams of the vessel 
gave/forth eri^les to the adventurous Argonauts, 
and saved yhem ‘frotq many an approaching cala- 
mStj^ Give the pible to the seaman, and the hea- 
/then/fable will become Christian fact. From his 
cabin, Jiis* berth, his chest, his hammock,/.it will 
cend forth its living otacles—warn him <:>f dangers 
more fatal than those which attended the recovery 
of the' golden^jbeece, and caflse him to hear “ words 
whereby he maj?, be saved.” 

c \ 

11. Incalculable good wduld certainly result 
•pm the adoption of the, preceding plans. But, 
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■^hfie the ■writer VouKl’noE allow a moment to be 
lost in carrying them ijjto effect; while feels 
that, •were the seafaring cia3M;o sad with the pre¬ 
sent generation of s®Iors, the Christian public 
could not possibly do enough to atone for its* past 
neglect of them,* even though should be^ with 
all the^ plans to-morrow; yet he confosjijs that 
his hopes are chie4iy fij^ed on a’ne'vf generaTion of 
that class. *With this impresoign, he would urge 
immediate' and especial attertfionito the A'eligious 
education of sailors’ childrefi.* 

Infant sch&ols, designech expi;pssly^fo/thcm, and' 
conducted on Christian, principles, d<*serte*pSrlj-. 
cular attention. These exoeUent Histitu^iipng^ b.g 
taking the little ones from scenes i»f •neglig^jnce 
and disordor during the' greater part o& (she dsP^, 

• The Report of tlie ShxpwreJSks’ Committee'recommends 
‘ ‘ the establishment of cheap nautical echools, cither i* ships 

afloat ad^ted to the purpose, or in appropriate buil^ngs on 

a • 

shore, in whi^h ^he ni:a^ical duties of seamanship, and the«iile^ 
* * V • • 

ments of navigation should^be taught to the young apprentiecs 

who are training up ^or tlie aef; aud in under ;|^oper 

directions, some attention should be paid ijt their habits of 

• • 

cleanlioess, order, and sobriety, and the prj|servatk>n of their 
moral characters, all of vhich are at pres^'itt unhappily nega^ 
lected^' ]^)ote I. 
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and accustoming them trom their earliest agfe to 
the superior comforts of cleanliness, order, and 
cheerful ^briefcy, wcfild be the means of impart¬ 
ing, in numerous instance^ a taste for the plea¬ 
sured "of morality and religion, never to be lostl 
And ^en where the amount of benefit fell short 
of thi? desira’ble point, a witness would b^ left in 
the bOsom of “all Who had ^enjoyed the advantages 
of such schools,, which would always be Ready to^ 
give its testimony oh* the side of morality and reli¬ 
gion. “ Other schools should be. ready to receive 

them from' thfe haqd of the Infant school; to train 
% 

theln •up' in ^he fekr of Gqd, and in the knowledge 
necessary to Iheir cabling, till they went to sea; 
anc^io assist tthem in procuring the situations ne¬ 
cessary/* ,The rising race of the maritime class 
would thus^be, secured, as by an embankment, 
against the overflo-nang deprsrrity of the present*- 
genemtibn, and a foundation be laid foE a new 
olass of seamen of a superior diaractpr.- 
' 12. •'The writer has but oae plan more to pro¬ 
pose ^ and object o/ \;hat will be to carry^thc 
preceding plans into effect. • 

But before,"he proceeds lo state it, he may be 
allowed to say''a word eo^ceining that wkichtalone^ 
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(Mn» entitle, them* to cfoIisiciferation-.-tfieir practica- 
‘bility and suitableness. 

Iruthe outlines we have si^ptcli^d, w« have re¬ 
ceived the sailor, in sicjfness, and conveyed him to 
a’•hospital, where his moral as well as his bedily 
malady shall,receive the necess&ry attontio^. ’In 
health, We have received him from "his ship, and 
led him direct to»a comfortable and respectable 
lodgingfhous^, provided expressly for fiis *eception. 
We have placed his money in^security; wjiere, in¬ 
stead of being ‘pasted in»riot«us living,” te*has 
the comfort>oi inowing thgt it is safe, a»d increas¬ 
ing. We, have encouraged ium*t» ad(J to his eco¬ 
nomy, temperance; .and, in ^rdea t*> diminfeh his 
temptation to intemperance, we havf provided a' 
place of report where instructiiJn hnd amysem^t 
are combined together. To foster i» his hemi; V 
,sense Qf the value* of character, we have plyced 
before Ijim* honorary rewards for merit; en^have 
suggested a way by»wMch sitperiority of characten. 
may lead to increafe^d’employment. Whjle re¬ 
maining in port,vwe have’provided hii|)j with a* rich 
variety »f Christian instruction, and’of the means 
of salvation; at the mement of departure) we have 
put lym* in possession pf a copy of God’s own book^ 
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and, for a companion oii tKe'deep, we ^tiave gi /en 
him a man of God who will care for his religious 
welfare. 4 /\.nd,,^m /jj«d5r that feis children., may 
prove a comfort to himself and a blessing to so¬ 
ciety,'we have proposed .to take them in infanc-y,'' 
and trhin them up'in the pleasant wajrs of wisdom 
aind of the tear of the Lord. Thus beginning 
with his physical •condition, we.,have ascended up¬ 
wards thcough hif .moral, social, intdilecntal, and 
spiritual„necessides, pnd have aimed to provide for 
theMeiU.j Following him through the entire round 
of kis temptations and l\is wants, we hiii'e attended 
his cJQurr.e jn sickness; and health, at home and 
abrogd, tempora,’. antj, spiritual, and have endea- 
vbupid to«p)23vido for the whole circle; leaving 
hijn in tno possessilni of his savings fof the season 
(£i'‘,ijifirinitysind age, and with the prospect of his 
children improving on* their faljier. 

Blit the plan we have‘sketched, beSidfs being 
.ggmpiohcnsive, seeitts also' simple and compact. 
All thpse parts'of it which Belate to the temporal 
and' moral j^provemenl* of‘thet sailor, arise so 
naturally out' of each other, that they «niay be 
adyantageousljp united, and conducted together. 
"^And those which relate tp his religious welfare are 
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,bVit*rainifjoations' of tlie ss^e principle differently 
applied. 

Tlte plan proposed, ^oo,-Bas for its T)bject, not 
simply the relief and ^assistance of the sailor: it 
aifns to aid him in a way which shall enable* him 
to aid himself, and load to his personal improve¬ 
ment. "By forming him to habits of econoriy and 
self-cultivation, it ifims tp develop his^own p*owers, 
,and to raise him in the scale (rfjsocial wijrth; and 
by leading’ him to the mean's oflgrace, it aspires 
to complete, his-happiness,* and* to render fiim a 
religious J-xhissing to othera 

Nor may it be ir^levant tto advert to tbd ^m-' 
[larative inexpensivefne^s of Mie pKlnt "rtoen- 

diture of the religious department, would depend, 
of course, o« the extent of its opprations ,• lJut wdfe 
the other parts of the plan^ to be»fan-ly. and 
•carried into effect, there can bejbut littfe qu^ion, 
that, in e short time, they would be founS capable 
of supporting themSfelves. 

, And then as to the question, whpther nr ribt 
sailprs would avliil theAselves of thtfto means of 
improvcftnent, abundant evidence mighf be ad¬ 
duced to establish ihe affirmativt. In the iJ'-’J] 
propartiow in which means Ijave bee*n employed fdr 
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their welfare, they have succeeded. The endea¬ 
vours of America in this respect have been sig¬ 
nally succGssfuh Thfe'^reports of ^heir TempeVance 
.Societies, as well as of soibe of our own, testify 
that tlie excessive use of spirituous liquors in tSie 
navy is on the wane, and may “be entirely *Slib- 
dued.. In a letter addressed “ To the Ffiends of 
Seamen in Engldhd,” and dated Canton, January, 
18.36, an" Ameries-'tf missionary writes, “I»temper- 
ance, I trust, is -^jeginning to give ground. Within 
the last two years \nor6 than IOC. vessels have been 
here in which no spirits are given tt'-^he crews; 
and'' i't is now a long time ^ince I have seen a 
sin^e American vescel which allows any ardent 
spirits to ttfiicers or people.” The reports of the 
savings- banks at some of our maritime towns, ex- 
hili/t sympflSm" of ecommy also in the seafaring 
claSa. Thus the savings’ bank at Devonport, in 
the classification of 5320 Accounts, for 1831, num- 
vi^c-s so many as 516 depositois, belonging to that 
class. • And, in the evidence of Mr. Henry Wood- 
roffie. Secretary of the Seaman's Society, South 
Shields, before the Shipwrecks’ Committee, it ap- 
p''ars that the ten thousand 'men and boys belong¬ 
ing to the pbrt pay; into that Society* between 
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^£19,000, asdfl 1,00(1 ;'ju^ifying his opinion, that 
not only are sailoip disposed to he as provklent as 
othe;2j but that -fio cl^s of*<working men in the 
kingdom contribute sJ much as they do; “ men 
atfd boys pay above 20s. a year towards the'felief 
of me necessitou'S.” * 

The’maritime character was once as^^listin- 
guished for its religious, manifeStatiens, as (that of 
I any other class j and, as we hajja already seen, it 
contains many a hopeful feature s^ll. “ In regard 
to the Mariners.’'Church, tit Liverpooh^ th,Jir* re- 
gularity^qf.attendance, and peculiar sfrictnosi of* 
attention, give unvarying oacasiTon for<bo(!h srltnis-. 
ter and patrons of the,Socioty ‘tt)^hank,Gotl and 
take courage.’ Their attendance is ^iftneroiM,. . . 
and their attention and’decojum'have enetlb« 2 n 
most striking, and often deeply affecting. fe 

*is, indeed, an intcSiseness of attention—an oppen- 
ncss of ear and heart—d tenderness and sintplicity 
of feeling, so remarkable, as to form a ujnifijinv'.r 
cjiaracterisric of tin* interesting congregi»tion.#’f. 
Sitpilar testimony mighi easily be sapplied/froin 

Note K. 

t The ,Rev. W. Scoresby, Chaplain of the Mariners’ Chiu v 
IJverpnol.* 


N 
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' other sources. And—'what'is better still—nhnl- 
bers of^the class are at thjs moiuent adorning the 
doctrine ot God, theif Savi/uir in’ all things. •• God 
is anticipating his church in the improvement of 
seaiudn. As he commeciced a divine renovation 
among" them during the war, wheh his people” on 
land \yerc slumbering on the subject, so 'does he 
still oontinue-'to *go befoj-e hit) church, shaming 
their indolence <a^d their fears, exceeding their 
hopes, and encqen'aging them to attempt, and to 
expect, gKoat things. ’ 

Lut would 'piety, impsove our seaThfer;-.. as such ? 
“ I have'-haitl the lionour,” writes Captain Sir W. 
E. “ and,' I mty truly' say, the happiness, 

of fpmmallding llritish seamen, under circum¬ 
stances cesquiring th^. utmost activity, implicit and 
imKjfcdiate obedience, and the most rigid attention 
to discipline and good order: *nd 1 am sure tha't* 
the maintenance of all these was, in a great mea- 
•“■sif*?, owing to the blessing of God upon pur hum- 
' ble endeavours to improve the moral and religious 
character oft our men. The friends of religion 
will feel a pleasure in having the fact anrtouncod, 
'’tha.t the very best seamen o^ board the Hecla— 
such I mean As were .always called upon in any 
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, ca^s of extraordinary urgency—were, without ex¬ 
ception, those who had.thought most seriously on 
~reiig^ 9 us subjects; and thiit'»if a.*stilI^ore scru- 
jjulous selection were ro be made out of that niiin- 
*l)er, the choice would fall, without hesitatifdh, on 

two or three individuals, possessing dispositions 
• . . . * * 
and sentiijaents eminently Christian.” ^ , 

At the anniversftiry of “ the Naval and Military 
Bible •Society,” 1818, when £>uk® of York 
presided, Admiral Sir Jamjs Ijaumaree stated, 
“ that he had uniformly fOund,* that the bdfetTand 
bravest,,“r-iiors were those who Ijabitilall^ read fheir* 
Bibles. -In allusion ta a» victory gained* tfnder 
his command, he ad^ed, tkat, fte. aiould^ only say, 
that it was solely through the li^b]#!, ^nd f^m a 
firm confidence in the' grac® *of God, whicit }<)at 
sacred volume inspired, that he had. been anii i^nteil 
to combat the dangers before him and be suecess- 

* I 

ful. . . ». Every ship did its duty that day^ but it 
was in tjie name t)f our C/od that we set.up^ivrt 
banners, and the ^ord has heard our «rayers« 
Tt^ fight in hutrAle dependence on tlie divin« jiro- 
t« 2 tion,* and with a simple reliance on the divine 
mercy,^through the jledeemer, is, "and always irnst 
be, die highway to victory and hon’our.” 
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■ And is there no hero'isrh fn the lilbk} ? “Thfe 
time would fail me to tell qf Gidi^ion, and of Barak, 
and of SaiipsoFi^ and" of Jcphtha'; of David 'al'it, 
and Samuel, and of the jffophets: who through 
faith'Subdued kingdoms)' wrought righteousness,' 
obtained promises, stopped the inoutns ot lions, 
(luencticd the violence of fire, out of weakness 
were tfiade strong*,’waxed,valiaiit in fight, turned 
10 flight the of the aliens.” With these 

ancient Jewish l»sroqs, piety was not only no im- 
pedfnfent*to success, it w'as the vej-y principle 
' and* secret hf their,brav«ry and triumplsv- 

l{S5ligibn,*in eveVy age, has been able to boast 
heroes more d^slJlngukhed ^han any other cause, 
whefter thfe.ebjjct for which they contended was 
theiry^axs, their ^liberty, or their native land. 
Hnv^ the reVighus Vaudois ever given their op¬ 
pressors reason to laugh at th^r piety, when en->' 
countered in battle ? They have always fought as 
heaven. Did the Puritans—whatever the 
character of ,their quarrel, just or unjust—evqr 
bring*- disgrace on English" bravery ? did they pot 
cause it to be universally respected ? Did not 
Sidney, the bravfest of the braye, make religion his 
boast, and wear it as ^an ornament ? Did piety 
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, imj)aif tU® courage of a (jfardiner, or a lilackailer, 
a MelvilM, or a !3urn ? Was the venerable Lord 
less formidah'e to t'he eflemy’because he 
jjra'yed? or would the Dutch admiral—who, when 
h*e came on beyard to surrender himself, was’deeply 
affected at the sight of the veteran on his knees— 
have engaged him a second time the meyp confi¬ 
dently for having’ discovered tliat ’he was *in the 
habit of calling God to his fljjl*? Didr Nelson— 
which is only another namo fd" intrepidity—go 
into liis lasit engagement with less intr&pidity be- 
eoti«e Jt prayer was still Wet from h*i» pen on* the* 
page of • liis journj^l ? : Or* were the 'th^cd Alligd 
sovereigns less nerved for conflft;'’\vhen,Jhey had 
knelt on the field of battle, ami j,*’J?liclv ^Ipred 
the King of kings ? » , • • • 

What ec/«. be the meanipg of the*piestion^Thf>(i 
—whether piety would impi'oyc the character o) - 
our seamen, as such? *If there be a God? and if 

4 I 

that Supreme Mitjesty beholds ^all the dw»!fcr,s • 
upon earth, am I lik*ly to acquit mj^clf ^vrith hrjs* 
fidelity and vigohr for Relieving that* I am acting 
in* his presence'? If there be a region qf blessed¬ 
ness to which the .spirits of thd just ascend jit * 
death, am I likely to be ynervatecl by the belief 

N £ 

> 

t 
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'that Providence will either cover me with its 
shield in the day of battle, --or elsA will conduct me 
to nnminghid happiiSess al^ve? Am I lilv*''»du 
conduct myself with less consistency and^ dignity 
for believing that ?, am an object ot interest to an 
Infinite! Being? 

Piety alone is wanting to make the character of 
the British sealhan complete. Only let this divine 
element be infuse!? ' into it, and the peace ’ which 
it imparts will Pender him cheerful and happy, 
the new motives fo obedience which it supplies 
will give stability and jJrinciple to his dis cipline. 
whiid' tlirf' aflirajitihg afid heavenly hopes which it 
inspiisss will rafee" his 'Inere .animal spirits into a 
ioftyp\m oral' ^oaiiZ-uge equal to any extremity in 
whteh;fei6’ ean be pl^fct-d. ” 

■■\lii.iat romamSi then,,but that, in hope and de¬ 
pendence on God, we carry our* plans into efl’cet ;' 
And h6re l.ho writer wmuld venture to suggest the 
way in ..which our attempt might commence. Let 
<the Essay whjch shall bchoft^ured wifh the prer 
ferente, be Immediately printed. •' Let a copyvbe 
sent to every shi 2 >owner, member "of parlTaiueift, 
ji^al officer, niiliister of religion, and nobleman, 
likely to take an interest in'the subject." lAit it 
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be accpmp&nied with a circular convening a public 
meeting Oil the fjrliest convenient day. .Let the 
coi...~''ttee of the Britijh and Foifeign Sailors’ .So¬ 
ciety meet, meanwhile, to digest a plan to be suli- 
mitted to ihe nublic meeting, a’'d let them’call in 
whatever aid they may deem necessary to Vendor 
their jilan as mature and complete as possible. 
Let this be done—and done at once—and clone in 
tlie spirit of liumility on accoohfe of oiu' long and 
guilty neglect, and of prayer , for the divine bless¬ 
ing,—and every thing Warrants the persuasion, 
that the claims of our seamen will strike, and take 
a hold oil the public ruino, in a way whicii shall 
place the Society on a level witii ..he rest cf our 
great institutions. 

And, then, on the supposit'on that thk ha. been 
done, and has led to the adoption .if th,e mea.'.ur''s 
devi.sod for the improvement of sailors, steps must 
be taken to induce them to avail themselves of 
those in''aus. “ as any attempt to render sea- ■ 
men provident,” says Mi. Walker,—and it applie^^' 
ecp’ally to any actempt to improve them in other 
respects—“would meet with all sorts of opposi¬ 
tion, underhand and open, from those who are •»!- 
terosced in keeping chem ,iu their present state; 
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and as their fears, and prejudices, and suspicions, 
would he excited by all possible means, every 
practicable effo’-i should be resorted to in th*’ ..ul- 
set to effect a change.” Supposing, for example, 
that respectable lodging-houses wc"e provided,— 
let boats be sent off, on the arrival of a ship, to 
bring the men ashore, and the watermen receive 
a reward for every sailor *hoy bring to it, as they 
are now feed by toose who pilfer and ruin him. 
Let the nature .md object of whatever provision 
is made, be explained to ship-owners cund captains, 
diat their influence with die sailor may be enlisted 
on its side. Let public meetings of seamen be 
conwaied, at wi 'ch the object shall be clearly and 
fully explaine 1, .nd the subscription of their names 
be obtained, as fr'ei.dly to tlic design. Success 
in tne metropolis would doubtless be followed by 
similar attempts and results in other ports of this 
and of foreign countries ; let prospectuses of each 
be i..L3"changed by the different societies^ that on 
a vessel leaving one port for another, an agent cf 
the i>ort she is leaving might be able to furrish 
the crew with a prospectus of the particular pro- 
virion made for their reception and accommodation 
at the port to which they are bound. Only let 
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lliiS be doije—^and we hav6 nothing to fear on the, 
part of s§(flors ; ^ere jare signs which assure us 
’^’{s!wit»(ve have" evc4y thijg tp ^ope. 

All tjiat we \Mnt are energy 4nd activity equal 
Yfl the oc'casioji^ And shall nc^ these be found? 
Oh tlTai''\Aj*cdftld engage if only a fraction! of’the 
enteqi^ise and enthusiasm vhich aiiy one^of tlie 
great pecuniary speculations o^tha day cai» com- 
. mand ■•-and the work would be» don#! Qh that we 
could have" that energy “ sanctifi*^ by thii word of 
Ood and by, prayer,”—and the isuccess of th(? Itork 
would be certain ! 

Let me appeal to thqt la*ge and infkieiitiaVporT 
tion of the conimunitj^who »nnua^visit our goasts 
for the purposes of recreation ario, hgakh. Whd 
amongst you can stand 6n thcgfuargin of qiv island, 
and look over the outstretched ’pfwld of wafeJs, 
wiling at his feet? without being pained at dicJET'c! 
while he thinks of whaffein hath done in the world, 
and espe,cially on what it hith done amongjhjjpse 
v^ho have gone dowi^to tlie sea in ships ? . Th«^. 
ivajers which, on»many Accounts, form*the* grandest 
subject*for contemplation, are at once recognised 
as the grave of myriaTls of seameR, who, from ge-! 
nerationto generatioa, pass.ed throifgh all the toils, 
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and sufferings, and dangers of a nia^time life, 
living quite unmindful of^the gj|*eat ei d of their 
creation, ar A.dying without jone scriptural eviden"- 
of ever having exercised repentance towards God, 
or faith in our I^ord Jesus Chris 
were, \^ith a very few exceptions, a »c«<i^ iauour, 
blasphemy, ignorance, and debauchery; aiid most 
of their deaths weie sudden, and their end without 
hope. Inhdelicy» and affected charity, may frown 
and condemn these^ remarks: but, alas ! neither 
zeal, iior affected charity can disprove their truth. 
.Wo Cannot undo what has been done, but, 


by tl.e help of God, ve may stem the torrent of 
evil.” *' Ponde. the condition of our seamen. Pity 
tliem. llcndor your sea-side visits conducive to 
theh improvement. ^And come to the help of the 
I.ord, to the he.'j) of the Lord against the mighty. 

ihous sailors ! aspire to imitate the example o'' 
those distinguished men wliose names honqur your 
calJi'Tg, and who were called by Christ, while fol- 
J jv’ing their maritime occupf.tion, to become his 
disciples. I ike Andrew, evince a zeal to bring 
others to the Saviour whom you have found. Jn 
‘ alj your endeavours to benefii; your shipmates, aim 


The Ocean. 
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tt) finite the j^Idness of liefer, the energy of James, 
and me ^ectiorjute Qe™osf“oss of John. You 
J**;®*been called^ to bn follolvers.t!f-'<3hrist under 
circumstances w^ich mark you out for great useful- 
h6ss, ana’ whirfi loudly call on ^ you to be|ibtive, 
exem'piaVy; ana faithful unto death. 

Christian merchants ! will «otyou come/prward 
to support this entcrprisg ? Self-interest ddhiands 
^that y*! should; for an imprftj^ajnjent in the cha¬ 
racter of seamen would be ai\ increase of security 
for your property.’ Gratitude dfemands ft; for*you 
derive your wealth froti> thejr iifstrtimentality. 
Christian- consistency dgmatids It; for’if •they mi*- 
’nister to you in temporal things,•jlfight ttpt y«u to 
take a deep interest in their religion* rfelfare ?, 

Political* economists, 'and iegislators !.,here ^s a 
noble sphere of action for^you. The. moral‘irfi- 
jtrovement of our Seamen would be a great ^sfivmg- 
to the whole community, and would supply the 
place of a thousand laws—for it would be vipii-^g 
them a law to th^selVes. Legislative • enat;t^> 
mejits can only save them from iifjustice,’^and 
social degradation; but here is a metho4 of raising 
them to respectability and happiness, and of ren- 
,derii»g them blessingsr to society. 
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Members of Bible, Missionary, Tracl. and ScHboi 
Societies J here is a new ard poVerful c‘’aim upon 
you. rier^‘^F“'’’thouSands 'of men who mig}Jf. 1.. 
made your agent’s to the ends of the earth—will 
you hot aid in the work ? At pre 'ep<^ 7 'they forfti 
a source of weakness and discouragcfflenc to many 
of your agents, and a formidable obstacle to the 
accomplishmeKt ol those plans which are nearest 
your hearts—will ybu not assist to improve *them? 
You are 'not aslBd to apply the funds of your re¬ 
spective illstitutioris to the object for which we are 
pleading—though were you to do so, to a certain 
extefit; fou' may only’be exercising a wise eco¬ 
nomy, and a I'lr-siglHed, magnanimous benevo¬ 
lence ; that^which we urge you to do is to join with 
us in oti” solicitude and efforts for oUr seafaring 
MlOw- countryit'.en, as the means of certainly pro¬ 
moting your dearest objects in fbreign lands. • ■ 

Chrikians, of all denoniinations ! do you desire 
a sphere for yourT>enevolent exertions ? Here 
ft ‘ a wide field comparaitive^y untouched. And, 
oh,'i\" numhd's can move you to compassion, as they 
did your Lord, here are thousands, hunUreds-of 
“ thousands, scatt&ed'as sheep having no shepherd. 
If a warm and generous heart—if humanity, enter- 
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^prife, and .Murage, are quauwes lo be valued — 
'here is a qiass ofjtmenjvho possess them to a de- 
gK:ft*that even the enfuniq? XheyAa^'-vanquished 
have often been constrained to admire:—and shall 
flfey who'<;'‘e the pride ef the nation, be the re¬ 
proach of' Eiie cnurch ? If any ambunt of services 
can excite our gratitude—here is the class to 
whose instrumentality, in war,* it .is owing that 
.Britaiivsits as a queen among flatioas; and to 
whose occupation, in peace, she (v^ it that “ her 
merchants are princes, thafr the harvest (Jf the^Sver 
is her revenue, and that .she the* mart of'na-. 
tions.” If a sense of p^ast negligence sh(»ukl«urge 
'us to present^activity^—he*e is pr class pf'^hom 
even a foreigner writes, “ Much as tlie'wealtfi and* 
power of Eagland depend on Jier s*eamen,^the souls 
of these mariners, the salvation of ‘Iteir sou^s, «’So 
;» there, the worldVver, to care for it, to lookcaftc, 
them, tCE speak to them* kindly, to showTthbm the 
way to the Saviour*of the world? Age aftgr age 
slje has neglected tlifim, tind they have hc^lect^, 
the|nselves ; and»now thby are far frori Gfod, Efmg 
in.sin, dying in-misery, and passing away beyond 
the kind voice of infercy fo«’^ver.” If extreme*! 
^danger can interest us in l^e behalf of those wlip 
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encounter it—here are men whose Vref is sp*ent, 
“in perils of waters, in perils tin the\sea,” and 
whose whcrriv,life mdyhe iookea on as ajsSsrotv 
escape from death. If peculiar rcs^igious privations ' 
desci'v'e our pity-Yhere aie men \^osft -^xigencifes 
in this respect *are obvious and extrem<^'and the 
result pf which appears in the proverbial depravity 
of the^ class. If k state pf great temptation, and 
exposure to evil, ^‘ helplessness, debasemefit, and, 
misery should, *«:gagp our concern—here is a class 
whosJ colidition, in these respects, is so crying, 
that men bf. t'ne world are touched and moved by 

I 

it, awl ai-e heard calling upon each other-to hasten 
to tlv.*ir deliver&^e, a»d to ^assist in their protec- 
tioi^ ' If th<5 sight' of a vast agency, which might be 
consecratod to the liqblest ends, produtVng and dif- 
fusieiggisvil in directions, can inspire us with con- 
Tct;i‘n'*-here is a large class of ihen, spreading cois' 
tamina'iion by their evil 'example at home, and 
prQsiflg a curse among the 'neathen abroad, though 
ilJhere is much in their cllarawier and calling whiv.h 
ma^ks tnemi-out for extensive usefulness. Ifdhe 
example of Christ drawing us, or his authority 
copimanding, if the ^accesses of others encouraging 
us, or the gloWing language of prophecy chev-ring, 
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any, t-Ving' can mo/e us to ameliorate the, 
’ condition ji' our seafaring fellow-countrymen, then, 
by aH these urgent coneide/’afionsj'let ^s make the 
attempt^ and maie it at once. 

* • And is there nothing in this object to •kindle 
and i'mi'ameta sacred ambition ? Ancient mytho¬ 
logy tefls us that the inventcys of ships took rank 

among the gods, ^and that evSn the ship* were 
• * • 
transh'itcd to the heavens, wkarp T.hey .still shine 

among the constellations. But ^Honours such as 

heathen fab.le newer pictured await thS Chfiltian 

actors in this glorious cutcrpijse. ’Far we h\iowi 

who it is. that hath saic^ “•rhey*that be «viee»shall 

shine as the brightness of tke firraaiftent; an^ they 

that turn many to righteousness a§ She’stfe foV 

ever and over.” Let fls thph^ ihake the, attempt 

proposed, and make it at once. - , I 

« And shall not the prospect of the happy»scc..v 

which sjiall result from •our endeavours, fil> us with 

zeal ? Only let us cotnmeftce the work in _a ^irit 

suited to its lofty nature, and *on a sc^e coihr 

• •*..,» • . .f* 

mensurate with its magtutude, otherssviH be ’'.iiseil 

up to sustain .and carry it on, and on, till every 
sailor shall become’a ChrLCian missionary, ,an?S 
. ^vejiy seaport a Tyre, whose merchandise shall be 
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'holiness to the Lord, knd every sii^.a floating 
church; and the ocean itsel£ resembling the “ sea 
of glass likeHmtia cryWaJ,” which circulates around 
the throne above', shall become^a holy element, 
reflecting the smile and the glory of God. Come,' 
then, and in the name of God, let us •comnTettce the 
v-orh, qnd let us commsfiee it at once. 
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Jt ij thb boast of art and scien^j’s iii jfhe present 

day, that, by a minute s Adi vision* of labour, they 

are enabled to accomplish >their purposes vsith an 

ease, a rapidity, and a dnish, totally >unknl»wn to 

former times. Provided the means of the reli- 
. I • 

gious commu.iity permit, it is no less the iilterest 

of Christians to pursue a sinjUjir ^ourve* for the 

accomplishment of benevolent o’bjects. /jccorS- 

ingly, the jmembers of the . British and i’oreign 

Sailors’ Society, witho'it casting dispamg-sment 

on other departments of Christian actiViy.. .have^ 

devoted' themselves especially to that neglected 

but interesting portion of the cinahnuuity^—our 

mpritime population. “ That more efficient, ^ 

well as more extended’means for the moral and 
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religious improvement of our seamen nflay be ue- 
vised, than those now, in ope/dtion, is the first 
pprsuasijn of the British and Foreign Sailors' 
'Society'.” 

Besides which, tlie "spirit of daste which per- 
vadi-s thej-seafiirifig class, and which, to a certain 
extent,'', isolates it from the' rest of thfe commu¬ 
nity, renders it highly desirable that wltateT)f*is 
done for sailors' by ChriCShm benevolence, should 
be done by a S^iety specially, and by name, 
devoted to their welfare. 

Andj'if an addition*.! reason for such a Society 
were wanting, it is to be found in the fact, that 
the most '■eriois of the class are so peculiar, 
both i:. their origin and operation, as to require a 
distinct- method of tr^gtment. 

T?hj follSvSing Essay, 4herelore, originated by 
the benevolent call of the. British and Foreign 
Sailors’^ Society, is devoted to a consideration of 
“ the ‘ present condition of seamen; the duty .of 
tL',publict^n general, and of all Christians in 
particular, to promote thfclr "moral and religious 
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improvement; and to the be'it means by which 
this object may be -ccomp'ished.” • 

The writer regrets that th-? prescribed limits of 
the Essay did not permit, that which the affect¬ 
ing nature and universal importance of the spb- 
ject would certainly have invij;ed.‘ — gi^ater co¬ 
piousness of appeal. Would that this were its only 
imperfection! 

May the great God Ouf SaviouV coipmand his 
blessing to rest on this humbl'» attempt, that it 
may be made the means of calling ottendon to 
the urgent claims of our Oeamen, of aiding the 
benevolent designs of a Society dfvoteft to^their 
welfare, and of thus promoting the t^vin? §lprj'. 


Feb. 1837 . 



In Order lo ejctend the knowledge ot the cha¬ 
racter and operations of the Society whose /.eal • 
caiied (^th this ^Essaj, it has -been deemed de¬ 
sirable. to insert in this part of the volume the 
following 

PROSl-ECTUS 

*bF THE 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN SAILORS’ SOCIETY, 

(Including the “ Port of London and Bethel Union,") 

FO;% g-?,OM9^TI2gG.THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 

IMRiioVEMENT OP SEAMEN. 

« 

Tlie "British and Forcigti ^Jailors’ Society was originally 
iiistltt’fed in toe year 181 ij, as The Port of London 
Society." “The Bethel Union Society” was formed in 
18 arid both were devoted in various ways t(f promote 

the mofal and religious weltiire of seamen, noth these 
societies united in the year 1827, es “The Port of I.ion- 
dpn and Bet! A Union' Society, for promoting Religion 
amtng Brituh and Foreign Sea.xen.” It was desired to 
promote the Christian instruction of the 'It'p.usands of 
seglected merchant seamen, especially those visiting the 
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poK of London ; but the claims of seamen in provincial 
ports, and the moral •’onditionof loreign seamen, piisented 
themselves in such a variety of forms, that the founders o'f 
the Society were induced to contemplate the saltation of 
sailors throughout tue world : hence the present title was 
adopted in 183b for the Institution, which must commend 
itself to the patronage of all true Christians. , 

I'HE CONSlilJTION OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ^aIlOUS’ 
SOCIETY. , * 

1. The Society shall Gompre^epd itt de^tJminati^s «f 

Ciiusv;.."s bolding the esstudal doctftnes of the Pro¬ 
testant faith. ^ 

2. The affairs of the Society Shall be managed by a 

board of directors, chosen annually at the general meeting 
pf the subscribers. ' • 

8. All agents of the Society shall ne chosen by tne 
directors. 

4. Every subscriber of One Chii^e^ ai»uall|',^r donor 
of Ten Guineas, or upwards, at one*tinie,ishall be a mem¬ 
ber of this Society. 

5. Every minister giving!/i collection to the ^Society, 
shall be at liberty to-attend the meeting <)f ilfe^ fo’"- 
mittee. 

6. A report of the proceedings of the Commilte*- .,ith« 
an audited statement of tht finances of the Society, shall 
be presented every year to the general mee^ing.^ 
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THE OBJECTS OE CHE IfBITISH AND FOREIGN BAILORS 'SO¬ 
CIETY' are, PROMOTiko the morai^. relioiods wel¬ 
fare OF seamen' of the DNITED KINGDOM, AI^O OF ALL 
. . ( 

• NATIONS. 

1. 6y’estabUshing- the preaching of the gospel among 
seamen on shipboard, a.id‘ on sho.e, throughout the pprt 
of {.iondon. 

2. E;, "system” constantly visiting -the seamen on 
shipboavl, and on shore, calling their attention to the 
blessings of religio^i)^. supplying them with I^ules, truly 
CJristian boois, aiij religious and temperance tracts.'” ' 

3. By employing feithfu^l*^ell-known, an^ acppp'ftb'.'' 
preacbers, to attend the Bethel meetings among seamen; 
and one or more Thainss missionaries, constantly to visit 
seamen '•on thsir arrival in port, in the several docks, and 
boarding4iouses, and whep leaving the port of London. 

4. By Cay-schdols, and Sunday-schools, for the educa¬ 
tion oi' the* child-en of seamen and watermen, of whom 
many arexotpham. . ^ 

,5. By fumishkag- skip-libraries ot religious books on 
loan, 'o vessels bound to foreign ports. 

6. providing missisuarjas to seamen in the provin- 
oio.' P 9 rfs of'oLeat Britain ami Ireland, and aiding local 
associations, by grants of money, books, tracts, and Bethel 

prosecuting the great objec.s of the Society. 

7. Byiengaging missionaries^on remote station., of mari¬ 
time importance; providing seamen’s chaplains for the 
most frequent^, foreign ports; and co-operating, in ever/ 
prac^cable n,qnner, with the friends of seamen throughput 
the world, especially the Amer.oan Sea5n|:n’s Friind 
,§ 9 ciety. 
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The Britis*- ■■nd Foreign Sailors’ Society employs-ele»j» 
acceptable agents, w proclaim the gospel to seamen in , 
the port of London. These hold eighteen meetings every 
week on shipboard fo- this purpo'e: and divine servicfes 
are provided also at their chapels on shore. The vast 
shipping in the riv r Thames, anJ in the East and West 
Inuia, the London, and St. Catharine’s Docks, are con¬ 
stantly vHted by the Sociefv’s agents; the ^'.ors pare 
furnished with religious and temperance tracts, and the 
ships are 'upplied with Bibles, religious books, and loan 
libraries. Their agents preach in the Euglisii, Wel-’h, rnd 
uerui,.'' '"•'gnages. 

In connexion with the Sailors’ Chapel, Shadwell, the 
Society has day-school for sailors’ children, containing 
190 boys and 100 girls, many of whom are orphans— 
hundreds more apply in vain fot want of room*; a Sabbath- 
school, also, containing 200 children—and ths vestry is 
constantly open to navigation and Bibh classes, ’t is an 
interesting fact, that, in the course of t ie p-s,. year, Ahe 
Chapel, at Shadwell, has been a.tenJei by 30,000 per¬ 
sons, 13,000 of whom were seamen 

Provincial ports are also re^;prded by the Society : ai.' 
its Directors employ ministers to preach I'.ie gospel to ' r- 
inen in North Shields, South Shields, on the r' let Ex, on 
the Scilly Isles, in Dublin, Belfast, and Newry; a'- ’. iiiey 
have granted libraries, &ri, to assist local auxiliaries in ' 
Deal, Ramsgate, Margate, Yarmouth, Leeds, Gorlestone. 
Olovelly, Scilly, &c., for the beneflt ot s-'amen: besides 
eficiently aiding in tbe supply of 620 libraries, •vincli 
contain 52 OoO volumes, for the seamen of the coast-guard 
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‘ Thfe Society’s foreigrf operations are on by agents 

Und friends at Memel in jPrussia, <^mburgii, Honfleur, 
Jamaica, Peripce, Honduras, New South Waies,'in Tahiti, 
and the Navigators I^ands dn thei St^uth Seas ; in these 
and other places 40 cof their Bethei flags are flying, as the 
weii-known signal to itAit# stdlorrf' to ithe house and wor- 
shiji' of God. Besides these' labours, the Society has af-out 
800 JOoSP'ahip-librarifsjjf (Choice religioUh books, for the 
use of Seamen in vessels sailingi to all parts of the world ; 
and a library qf Ub^it 3500 suitable volumes jn constant 
uf>s bf sailorS pmpldycd,ir( the coasting trade and thosfc on 
shore. ^ 

f * 

Durjng the past year the Society, circulated, by its va¬ 
rious agents, 220 Biblfis and Testaments, 4000 volumes 
of boutfll booKk, 20,000 pamphlets, and 100,000 religious 
tracts in the'English, Welsh, Irish, French, German, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish,*'Spanish, Russian, Modern Greek, and 
ot|ier languages, promote the improvement of seamen. 

■WhiJeniPwevtir, t^c^Directors refer to these,facts with 
gratitude to Godytltey Ourvey the immense maritime popu- 
latio'^ith a-measure.i'jf despondency, exclaiming, “ What 
'are these a'mongst so manyr?”, for, exclusive of foreign sea- 
ilK..,r jf'vrhoSi “iit least 50,0^0 anflually enter our ports, 
the aggr^ate of British merchant seamen, including the 
•pifdlSsaJ^ghtermen, boatmen, and^&hSnncn, around our own 
coasts, aiBounts to at least Ttu? Hundred and Thou¬ 
sand soul^, nqt including their fatpilies! But fur the 
Chfistian instruetfon of these multitudes, very little has 
yet’been doife, except by the British and Foreign Sailers' 

, Society, its affiliated associations, 'and the “SflSjient idfcal 
.Jj'stitutiuns at LivpVpool, Hull, Bristol, &c, 
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The Direclc • "fe anxious to comply with the numerous 
and pressing calls .nude upon them for aid from dl quai* 
ters, but tneir limited resources forbid, although they have 
reduced every branch jf thei. expenditure to the lowest 
possible amount. They are in immeaiate need of about 
£S/)00, to employ more ager.'s at home and abroad, to 
repKoish their libraries, and tc erect a Sailors’ Chapel in 
a vicinity most frequented by si amen, 

This may appear a considerable sum: but every reflect¬ 
ing mind must admit, that it is far less tUyi Christians in the 
metropolis alone should yield to an object o' so mucti im- 
pjriaiii.0 as tbe evangelisation of the maritim' population 
of Britain, not to say of the whole worid! The Diractors 
feel that the indifference .nanifested by Christians towards 
the immortal interests of perishing., mariner'’, must result 
from want of information ; to afford which they consider a 
duty devolving on themselves. To the many truly bene¬ 
volent Christians and churches, who have never yet con¬ 
tributed to aid the cause of evangeliring seCmen, no direct 
application can have been made—presenting the cordition 
of sailors, and the impediments which their imnio'’a’ hai.!‘s 
throw in the way of missions to J.e heathen,—as deplored 
by Morrison, Ellis, Wtlliamr, Yate, and other hon .ureu 
missionaries of the Church, the London, the \ "esleyan 
and the Baptist Missionary Societies. Surely these con¬ 
siderations would have been i.tore than sufficient to engage 
ti.e friends of the Redeemer to co-operate with the insti- 
tniion. 

Manj are but littlfe infonned-concerning the extent to 
which the previous lives of our seamen are sacrificed in their 
dangerous employment in procuring the wealth and advan- 
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tages pnjoyed by Grpat Britain.—“ Shipping* 
i/ist" it has been found, tlfetfrom n83 to the year 1829, 
the average number of ships wreck^ was Five Hifndred and 
Fifty^se.ven annually h In !he lattfemyear they exceeded 
Eight Hundred I aiSd they are Ijelieved to have increased 
since that time! More' /Lilian 'Tw6' Thousand seasneii 
aKjually perish thus ih thf^ mighty deep ; and the giftatcr 
pfopOrtloi? of these, it is t*i be feared, pak infs the awful 
presence of their God, unprep^ed by the truef knowledge 
of the Saviourj f*Are not Christian landsmen, therefore, 
'boufid to mWe kpown<tl!e gospll to sailors? ' 

Followen: of Christ 1 will you allow this appeal'to' i e 
addressed to you ip vaip f Can you be acquainted with 
the feet, that Two Thousand pcfcr mariners annually perish 
in the very act of ministering to your wealth, enjoyments, 
and knowledge^and yet'be indifferent to their salvation? 
Will you allow them thus to be hurried into eternity, and 
if unprepared, ^ in most instances we fear they are, to 
iesceid fhto Ae place of tormen^. without eyerting your 
utmost efforts ]\o°warn them of their danger, and direct 
t';im <0 t'de Savioifl: of the world ? The Directors have 
confid?n&, that you vflfi n%t, and therefore respectfully 
sublf it their claims to your notice: if you respond to 
(^jr q/'peal, many more thousands of sailors may be 
visufeil with the .means of salvation: but, if y6u refuse, 
they have no alternative, butf-to turn a deaf ear to the im¬ 
portunate.criws /or help that incessantly address them from 
jiarious qqarffcvs. ” 

^s the officers, directors, qnd agtnts prove tlfeir<deep 
interest in the Society—and as past succSse and hiture 
orospects of mcee extensive usefulness happily mnite to 
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urg>; them forward—they most affectionately beseech the 
readers of this bva.'went to render assistance, by their 
prayers, gifts of books for the libraries, and by pecuniary 
contributions, forwardeor'to the Tijasurers or Secretaries, 
2, Jeffrey’s-square, St. Mary Axe, London. 

By circulating “ The Pilot, oi Sailor's Magazine,” a 
family periodical, price 3d,, n rnthly information may be 
commanicated, sympathy for Si lors excited, and. pub¬ 
lic mind dUected in promoting their welfare. 


PBESIDT”' 

RIGHT HON. LORD-MOUNTSANDFORO. 


VICE-PRESIDF^TS. 

Capt. Sia W. E. Pabry, Knt., R.N. 

G. F. Young, Esq., M.P., fo*- Tynem^ nth. 
G. R. Robinson, Esq., M.P. 

W. Thompson, Esq., Alderman, M.P. 

R. H. Marten, Esq. 

John Pibie, Esq., Aldeiinai., 

G. F. Angas, Esq. ■ 

Rev. F. a. Cox, D.D., LL.D. T 
Rev*. Thomas Timpson, J 
Rev. J. Chapman, 2>at»«mjr Secretary. 
Capt. B. Pbynn, T/uimes Missionary. 


j'reo'm, ers 


Secretat 
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ABBOTT’S CHINA and tl*e ENGLiafT. Witlrvi 

boai’i^ful View of the Park at CJehol, tlie Kmpei^i’b Suiiijpcr P^felence. 
Thib worlc will be found exceeding^ intertAmig to the j btmg. 18mo* 
^ CJoth hoards, 2s. Od. ^ ^ • 

-CORNER SfONE ; or? a Eilmiliiir IIIus- 

of Sciiptui^ Truth. lUmo., Avith a beautiful rii{rr#\A>g on 

by the fter. llDborc 
lAal Guides.’* OlotU 


Jltfcl. ^bcd, ^^4th ail Introductory Prefac 
Philip, of Mabeily Chapel, author of “ Bxjierimci. 
boards, Is. 

-ON PRAYER. 3A. * 


-^-ON TJJE STUMT of tlio BIBLE. Mel. 

—,-,-PARENTAL DUTIEQ in the PROIkfb- 

TION of Early Fioty. Gilt edges. ^Clotli boards. Is. • • 

ALAN GILBERT’S LAST BIRTHDAY. By the 

• Author *of “ The Boy’s Week-day Book!” 18mo., gilt edges,‘l^.^dd. 

AMERICAN cottager or, CQ*>sciencc aiRl the 

' ^ord’b Supper. By the Rev. C.Tolton, A.M. 32mo. ^oth botM'ds.^sa 

AMERICiV^'INDIAMS, ^*1. M'ood Cuts, gUt edg«», 

2,. 6d. % 

AM^ICAN religion and CHURCH OR- 

DKR; with an Appendix coni|iininft a Manual for Communicants, an^ 
alSeimon on Revivals. By S. H. Cox, D.D., of New York. StitchedT 
Sd. , 

AUG¥STIXE’S (ST.) MANUAL of bEVt)TIONS.» 

Cloth boards, Is. 
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BEDELL’S IS IT WELL ? Three Important i^uirs- 

tions to Wives and ^fothcrs. Cloth 8d., half-bound,^Is. ' 

BOOTH’S PASTORAL CAUTIONS. V/ith a Pro'- 

face the llev. W. h! March. |New Edition, 18mo. stiff covers, 6d. 

“ A Charge which every minister of the gospel mighf- read -/ith profit 
once a inontli.”—Rev. A. James. ' i 

BOSWORTHIS ACCIDENTS ef HUMAN LIFE. 

willi Hints for tl»eir Prevention. Second Edition 18mo., *.iih Eigiu 
I' aviiigs^ gilt edges. _ Cloth bdards, 3s. *’ 

BLAKE, Memoir of SHELOMITH, aged 19 years. 

- By the Rev. Thonias.Hopley, Hep .el Hempstead. Second Edition. Cloth 
boanls, Istill covers, Bd. * ' 

CASlpBELI/S (Rev. John, oT Kingslard,) BIBLE*" 

JR? OGIIAPIIY. ' A Selection of Anciet.t P -ipture Uvea, for Young 
Persons, ’■5. ' ' 

-.-INTERESTING HISTORY of JO- 

SEPIT, Governor of the African Kingdom of E^ypt. 32mo. Stiff 
covers, t’l. ( 

C:aiPJ?ELL’S (Rev. J., Tabernacle,) FIRST PRIF- 

C'lPLES of SAVING KNOWLEDGE. Fifth Edition, 3d. 

/-- CATECHISM for the NEW TES-, 

Fifth Edition, 4d. 

CaTEOHISM for the OLD TESTA- 

MI^NT. 1 liird E/^ition, 4d. 

-^-THEOLOGY for YOUTH. Second 

Edi io; . Boiirds, Is.Gd. 

dli{lJSTI\i,'’S ERIEND in TIIOUL’LE. 3d. each, 

'i,r IBs. per 100. Secd.H\ F.dition of 5,000 copies. * 

CHRISTIAN MELODIES. A Selection of S-cred 

« P^octry pn tlie fidlowing Subjects:— 

' Parfl.—The Sahbath. 

Part II.—The Garden. 

Pait Ill.—The Christian. 

Part! V.—T’'.e Saviour. 

Part V.—The Gq®pel. 

Pa' t VI.—Home and its Scenes. 

CiU t'dgf s, witli,fonr steel phates each. In cloth boards. Is. each j or the Six 
i’aris in 2 vols., sljk, gilt«, tges. 28. 6d. each. 

CHRISTIAN GIFT (The) : containing a Harmony of 

the Evangelists, by Christopher Bell, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
Engravings. Boards, ‘la. Cd. 

CHRISTIAN ilESPONSrlBILlTY; or, the DUTY 

of INDIVIDDAL effort for the CONVERSION CP SOULS. 
By the Rev. Jdim Thornton, Darlington. Neat cloth. Price Is. Just 
Published. * ' 
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'O^.ti^^ATIS COTTi^Gfi: a.^ati^e of tHe Afflic- 

, tions Gf^rs. W——, by theJ*rofligate Life of her Son, with an Account 
0 * of his Couverdbn. 32 iq^, ^eat cloth, gilt edges, Is., stilf covers, (id. 
Second«£d<llon. 

CQPL^Y’9 (Esther, Authpr of ** Cottage Cc^forts,” 

&ch BriafVIEW*^ SACRED HISTORY, from the Creation of the 
World • to*the Destruction of JerusaleVh. • Sheep hlleted, 3s. 

-v»_ memorials of PRACTlCAL,PIETy. 

^Y2mu. Boards, 2s. 6d. • 

COTTAGE MINSTREL ; or, Hymns ftir Co^agprs 

ifk Domestic Worship, by J. Edmeston. 32ino. stiff covers, 2d.,* or Hs. 
per 100.* • * j * ' 

' COX’S (ll^v. ,1.) FRIEND of SlNl/liRS: a Selec- 

tion of Original Pi«^s, jn Prose and Versi’. In it>yal 32mo^ 4’iic:; in 
cloth, 2s. (id.; 19 fc™, 'vitli gilt jjdgft, 3s. fid. » • 

-—-- SONGS of a PILGlIfi’Af. Short 

•Poems on Stlvred Subjects. Price 2s. Od. t.^s. *|l. in silk. 

- / - MEMO^RS.of this Llh^ of MR. 

GK(JjIgE SCfVfT, late Miiii.stcr of the (Aipel, Grcen^cli; wit'* Ex¬ 
tracts from his Remains. Price i*. fid. * * * 

-WOilD of EXHORTATION tot>e 

of SALVATION. Pourtii EditiiJji, considerably tnlai^d.* 
Price yu. .sewed; Is. cloth. • ^ ^ » ,9 

^ -MIl.LftNARIAN';S ANs'WER <if 

the HOPE that is in IllUff ; td^wlilch is addcl, a brief History of MU- 
lenariaiiism. Thud Edition, <gilargod. Price fid. % 

-^ WARNING and ENCOhlRjVGE- 

MENTforlhfTEMPTim. Price Is. , ^ • « 

-ADMONITIQNS*%ora thoATOMB •. 

t^or, Reflections on the History of (he Disobedient Prophet. Price 2d. 

•.- , -h?OisOME* PESTILENCE.*, Se- 

'-*- SLAIN'lamb, and ORDAINED 

JUDGE. Price Id. * 

/ Th# last five Tr«:ts mayjie hM bound in cloth, 2st ficf. 

-THE^GOODLY-* HERITAGE OF 

’ THE FAMy.r OP THE MOST HIGH. Price Ju4 PuWifJlsd^ 

-*-. AN •IMPORTANT, INQlJaY. 

Price Id. ' 

— - - -COMING and KINGDOM of our' 

’ LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, ,3s. Cd. boards. 

DATLY .^ANNA : a Text of Scripture and Verse 

of Poetry for every Day in the ■^e.ar. Stiff elvers, td.; gilt odgrgi in 
, tack, vrlth pocket, U. 4d. ^ 
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on Select Portions of tlie Book of Psalx***!. By Blsh-f^’Hohie. Ti'ird* 
Edition. 64nio., roan, gilt edges, 28., v tth 6 beautiful stefl engraving, ' 
and vignette tit^e>page. 

DAILY ‘DEVOUT kuSINGS and K)EMS oA ,OK 

VIN E SUBJECTS, by Isabi^llai revised by Rev. 4'. Timpsotf, author of^ 
** Compiinion to the Bible,” &c. S2ino. Clot^ gilt edges, 2s. 

DAILY DUTife : on a Card, cprice 2d'. “ Christiii.n,j 

rem^^,i,V’r thou hast to-da;^ a God t(f glorify,” &c. &c. 

DASLir THbUGHTS ON IMPORTANT SU.B- 

JECTS. Royaltfidmo., jvith beautifW steel Prontiepiecij aiic Vigiu-ttc, 
gill edges, price 1 sii 

DEW dDROPS,.ti eing a portion of Scripture* for every 

day iaflue year, In^French. It-Smo., beautiftlllj ^rioted, and done up iii 
neat racks* Is. 6d. * 

DODDRIDGE’S (.Uev. Dr.) RELIGIOUS^*YOUTJT 
INVITSD to EAllLY UOMMUNION. With an Appendix. C2mo. 
gilt edges, 1^ * k » \ 

pDWIN ALICfA; or, the Infant MartyrsV By 

Miss Sherwood. f8mo., gilt edges,‘2s. ^ 

]pL,EVENTH HOUR, by Abe Rev. J. Adey. 4d. ^ 
EMIWBNT PIETY. 18mo, Ip. 6d. ' “ 

ENGLISH BIBLp; its History and Results, in 

C4mo. Wtli Awo beautiful steel engravings of Coverdale and Wick- 
liffo. fTp^, gilt edges, Is. 4d.; neat iCan, gilt cdfcs, Is.: covers, 

*8d.: as a^TiUct, neat covers, 2d.f or Hs. per 100. 

EFFICIENT. kl>KSTRY; a Charge delivered at 

the Ot-diAtionof thedlev.^Jq*. Elliot. By.the Rev. A. Reed, Is. 

^FLET/UHER’S (Rev. Alexander, A.M. of Finsbur,.'^ 

Chwel,) SERMONS to CHILDREN. Third Edition. Is. 6d.,Just 
PuWishtd. * 

-j^-r—' TRIUMFH& of FAITH illu^slrated 

by the death of Two Sunday Scholars. 18ino. Cloth boards. Is. 6d. 

JUVENILE PREACHER., limo., 

cloth, Iqi Od. 

' ' . GEMS OP DlVimi^. 

Neatly -.— sup,lettered,gUt edges; Is.^sa^, or, ir stiffcovc^, 4d.eachc 
* Christ is All. Wilcox. 

Life a Journey. ToplaiRr. And the Christian Pilgriiilagb. DavieS. 

Full Christ for Empty Sinners. Romaine. i 
^^st the Glory of the Chiurch. Leighton* 

Chief Good. Do Courcy. 

Divine BreathinKs of a.Plous Soul. 

A floly Raptured- Bismip Hall. 

Beishaasar^s Doom. De Courcy • 
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k Senteacea* Vefning:. 

Tlifl^eara of God’s Peopl^ Toplady. 

^ ThdS(,'ht« througl^t the Year. 

T^ruel W^tchm^. Ruthenvd. 

The SxcelleAcy of Christ, niwards. ^ ^ 

The Sure JE^ounda^ion. Davies.* And the Foundation Stfbe. R. HalU 
CHiTOt Precious to^U True Believe.f. Davies. And Christ, the Centre 
* of Attraction. * • • 

The Temper of Jesus^ Grosvenor. 

SiTjyrs in tlie I^nd of an Angry God. Edwards.^ 

Sacred^iaconicsiprayor, l)y*th<^Rcv. J. Thornton, jun. 

^trOug insolation; or the Pemtent Sin^jer Encourj^ed. «<B^%he Eev. 

J. K. Foster, Tutor of Cheshunt College. 

. (To be continued.) 

THE REV. jg>HN HARRIS’Sj^ORKS.^ 

^ • Sixth Thouftind. 

GREAT TEiACflER : or, CharacTenstics ot 

our Epsd’s Ministry. Crown octftvo, 78*6||. 

* The Twenty-first ThoUAnd. 

2. MAMMON; or, CovetoiisMess tJfb Sin the Chris¬ 

tian Church- (The Prize Essay.) C«Avn Svo. da^jd. 

The,FourtR Tlmuband. 

3. The CHRISTIAN G^TIZ^N. A*Sermou^V 

*^^ch.alf of the City Mission, Crown 8vo. 2s.; boartfs, 2s. 

^4. BRITANNIA: or^ the*Con^fton and \l!laiins qf 

Sailors. The Prize tilssa^ written for British anft Foreign 
Sailors' Society. (Dedicate by apscfVr^ permissidh^o Majesty.) 
Crown 8vo, 48.*6d. m • 

• " ua < # « • 

HUGHES (Rev. Jfseph), MEMOIR, the late, of. 

^ Battersea; Secretary of the British and Fqge!^ Bible Society*. ^By tlic 
^ Rev. J. Leifchild. 8vo. Portrait. CloA'boardI’, 12s. 

HW SHALL I EROVIDB FOR MY FAMH-T? 

^ i2mo. Sewed. 5ih Emtion. 2d., or 14s. 100. , ^ # 

HILf, LIFK of the REV..RWI!aN 3> TJfSjd Ecli- 

tion, w«th considerable additions, and Engravings. Cloth boards, 1 s. 

HYMNS adapted to the Comprehension of‘Young 

Mindf. by Iknne Houldi»h. Sectnd Edition. Neat stifiT cove^, Gd. 

JEFFERSON’S (Rev. Sohil) COMPANION to tUci* 

CLOSET ^r,•the Way to j^ieart right with God. ISmo^p'i^th 

_!-!-jr.HiATISE on the OFFICIAL < 

GLORY 9f the 8C^ nf GOD. ISmo. Cloth boards, S*. ^ 

—»- WAY of RIGHTEOUSNESS; or, E*p 

posigory Lectures on the Ten Commandraeuts. 18mo. Cloth, 28. 6d.‘ 

LEifCH’S* (Rev. W. B.) YOUNG "CHidlSTIAN’B 

^g^EHEMBRANCEB. Cloth ^^^s, 2*. 6<L 
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LEACIi’S CHMSTIAW'S GUILuc- lo the LO^TW- 

, SUPPER. 18mo. Sti^covers, 6d. ,, , 

Just Published, Nos.'**to 6, of. ^ 

--— A • Series of Cardb on Self-Examination. 

Id., or cl. per 100. ** * “ <* t » 

LIFE of the Rev. JEAN FREDERICK NARDIN. 

Pastor of i-ie Chu*'ch of Ulamont, translatecP from the French by the 
Rev. Ilol^K Blesilcy. I8mo. Stiff covjyrs, 6d. • j *** ' 

LONDi/5'N in MAYor, Anthony Hoskins Account 

(If bftine of the principal Religious and Benevolent Institutions in 
liondon. By tl\e^Author of “Alan,Gilbert,” “Grandfather Grcg«r>,” 
&c. Cloth boaru8L28. 

MAMMON 01&, UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. A Dis- 

course ^suggested by the Funeral of N. M, I^thschild, Vsq. Preached 
at Cfayland Cfiapct, Clapliam^oad, August 2r,”ii8fi By the Rev. John 
Styles, D.tA Is. , , ^ 

MACLAUHIN’S -.GLOflYING in the CROSS 

CHRl^t. 18mo. 6 j\. * 

manna ya the wIJLjBSRNESS, translated fr(>m the. 

' German, by S. Jafkson.' 32mo. Is. fid. . ' 

MANN’S (Rev. Thomas) ‘HINTS on the GIFT of 

• RAYER. Second Edition. JSiho. 2s. Cd. boards. 

MEMOIR <rf the bte THOMAS RATEMAN, M.D., 

<1 Sixteenth Edi.ion, with an Append!*:.* Neat Stiff covers, 6d. 

■ MEMO'l^S of MRS. HARRIET NEWELL, Wife 

of tbJj ^cv. S. Newell, American Mjpsionary to'^ludia. 2-lmo. Cloth 
o boards,t'- * • ' 

Ditto, Ditto. 4 .32mo. Cloth boards, Is. 

'‘MOTHER’S OFr:^i'NG. Rhyiihes for the Nursery 

By a l.ady. SecondEditio/.*, with Sixty Wood Cuts and beautiful Stui* 

' Ki^gravings. Cloth, gilt edge|ij 28. 

MK^.SIAH’S POWER; an Argurfient for Missioniirv 

Excr^y By t^o Revl W. BOLLAND, A.M., Vicar of Swineshtad and 
FramptOTi, Liiicolnsbire. 4?.* 

POPULAR WORKS, ROBERT MUDIE, Esa. 

The HEAVENS. A Ropi'lar View of tho CWestial 

» Bo(t'es. * I 

The 'EARTH*. A Popular V^pw of th" ■ Countrie's, 

and Seasons. 'Vp fe ^ t. . 

The AIR. A Popular Accov.. the Atmospheric 

Fluid, in its composition, action, phenomena,\hiu uses in' .he ecor omy 
of nature. ' 

"Mic SEA. A Popular View of the Phenomopa of 

Tides, Inha>*tant8A.and 'Uses of the Ocean. * , 

The above New 'Works are by Robert Mudie, Esq., Author of “Feathered 
X» '**8,*i“ Natural History o'Bird8;”&' . With beautifitl Fronti8p‘*“ces 
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a?i^^ignettes, print^ In Oil Colours. Koval 18mo. Price .'>s%ach, cloth 
bo^Ms, fourvoldncs uniform iirl^autiful stam^ted Arabesqvft 

iporocM, giirWi^s, 248 .T|l 0 ^ 

SPRING. 'I^oyal ISmti, with ^eautlRu^I E»outifpicce, 

irild Vi^ette, in oil colours, by Baxter in elegant cuNh boards, 5s. To b« 
follo^^d by “ Sinnmcr/’ “ Aufrmn*, * •* Winter.” W 
As in tbc preceej^g Series, an endeavour was mWe to explain the 
g]^at opcratiims or nature in the foui clcparii^nls, tpis b^eries, 

tne ^^ect wilrbe to 8ho\#}iq^ and by what enmes tlie apjiearanees of 
iraturMtfe modified by the changes of t^c >can'^9i cveiy lati¬ 

tude atm in every climate. In the latter Series, the apiiftiraA'es of 
growing and living nature will ncccssaiily occiuiy a eunspicuous ]>lace, 
and, ^f <uurse, it will not b# possible to4reat#rfiperly of the Seasons, 
without some allusions to the God of the seasoiC. 

As in the one Series,#0 in the other, each vc^ne will cuiipicte in 
itself, ai^ yet the whole will be so adapted to each other £(# to form one 
continuous work., ' • ^ • 

M’TfATJIER’S FIRESIDE; ^of, ^01^ l^articular^ 

^ of my EaSly Years. 18mo. Stiff covers, #8. ^ # 

JIAN’S ABILITY and, OELljajfTIOllg. SgconJI 

EilCion, Pripe 4d., stiff covers. Is. boards, gilt edges. * 

THE HAPPY MEEriNG; or, “,OH, Tlf^iT 

WILL BE JOYFUL!” Set to M&s*-. 2d.,«r rta. per 101). • 

PlTKlP (Rev. Robert) on Jlie LQVE of *h» SrtRIT. 

^ 3s. fid. Uoyal ISmo. J^st l^uhlished. * ^ • 

'-CHRISTIAN fEXPERI^NCE^ qr, a Guide’ 

to iJic Perplexed.* 6th Editb^. Cloth boards, 2s. fid. « * 

-CuM^UNION with GOD v or, 4 Guide *to 

the UevotUm^. 5th Edition. Cloth bourdJ^ <kI. • * 

V—-ETERNITY REALUSiD*; or, a Guide to 

^ thj^Thoughtful. Third Edition. C^th boards, 28. fid. o * ‘ 

-PLKASrJjG GOD ; or^a Guide Jto tbedCon- 

seftatloui. 3rd Edition. Cloth b oard s, 2s.^>d. ^ % 

y;-—-»— GOD of GLORV; oi^ a Guide to fh(?Doubt- . 

ting. 4tii Edition. Cloth boards, 2s.^d. « 

^ > SF.COND l»ERIBS*-FOB THE YOUNG. 


- MANLY P»ET*Y in ifs PRINCfWJ^S? 

. r'lAtl, h/.nvA^ 9c * * 


2nd^.di*i«i^ Cloth boards 2s^d, 


*afANL¥ PTEfl^ in its SPtRIT^ Cloth 

boards, 2s. fid. «i « 

-TaANf,Y PUT Yin its REALIZATIONS. 


'Cloth hoards, 2 b. fid. 

Thu above Eight Volumes, half-bound, morocco backi^nd corners, gilt 
%edgC8, df in silk, 32 b. * * # 

PIKE S PERSUASIVES to* EgVRLY PULXJ> g-lotk. 

^boards. Is.* 
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BoohtPublishei’f by ^ard and C< 

PIKE’S RELIGION and ETERNAL LIFE/' oi 

'iJr-digion and Pcrpetuaf^l^lin, the only / .eiuative^.*'Mankind. ISiuO 
Cloth boards, 28.3^ *#. 

PORTIONS -J/the HOLY'SCRIPTITRES, vi- 

Ephesians, P*^fippians, Coloscfiai 9 , Timothy, Titus, James, Bjter, John, 
^an, gilt ^ CCS, 4d. 

Ditto, KOiViAN^, 6d. To be continued. . * 
PURITAN FARM; or, Old Ways kept u;/in New 

Tiines by a Puri^a^) Family. 18mo. Cloth boards, Is. 6 d. 

REDEMPTION^. A Poem,'in Eight Books. By 

Uie B' V." J. Swalnr*, New Edition. S2mo. '■Cloth boards, 28. 

RELIGICN in AMERICA. ThiFd'Edition. A Nar- 

rative of the Du/’^itation ^rom th,c Baptis* Union in England to the Bap¬ 
tist Churches^/f the United States of America and Can^s.. By tbe Ilev. 

, F. A. Ct/X, and LlflX, and the Rev. James Uoby, d>.D. In o>x'' 
thick volume 12mo.,.*u neat cloth, with 12 Engravings, as. 

;5ABhATli§ on the' CONTINENT. By Mrs.> Sher- 

j^oud. 18mo. Cloth boards, Is. 6 d. <•' 

SaJRED MIRROp,, T^. Is. 6d. 

SAVl^NG FAITH DISCOVERED, in Three -Oia- 

i • logueSj^by the Rev. T. Wilcox. S2mo«' StilF covers, 4d. 

SCOTTISH wanderer," Tli; or. Patience and* 

ContMit!^cut m Humble Life. 18mo. Is. 

SEARLE’fe COMPANION for the SEAvSON of MA- 

TEKN 4 .L SOUICITTO^. “Cloth boards, 3 b 

-SICK VTSITOR’S assistant. C’flt', 

boards, 3s. Gd. 

SEDF-£:OMMUNIpN. By the Rev. John Morisun, 

D.D. l^iino., 0 th. Is. • * 

SHEPHERD and his FLOCK. A New Edition, 

considcrubly enlarged, with a F ontispiece. 18mo., gilt edges, Is. 6 d. 

SIGOURNEY’S ^KETCJlEg. Contents :.-T6e Fa- 

'*the’‘;^;.gend''■f Oxford—The Family Portraits—Oriana^The Intern- 
-.or«te—The Patriarch. 18mo., ^ll^edgr;. Cloth boaTijs, Gd. 

-^ evening B a dings in Histoiy; 

arranged for the UselSf the Young, and'Of Fa».,'*ly Circles. 18mo. Four* 
^ Engravings. Cloth boards, 28. ^ ^ 

-LAYS from the WEST; a Senes 

of Pi^ms on 'lacred Subjects. Gilt edges. Cloth boards, Is. 

LETTERS to YOUNG LADIES, 

Thaa^rintell^Voitl the Americbh Edition,*Hrith an Introdu^ry EsMf^ by 
tKIJEtev. J.* Belcher. Gilt edges. Cloth boaV<lj, is. 6 d. 



21 , B/iternofter-i ou:. 


''BfOC^IRNEY’S LS- 

I • In si]]c,^2s. ™ 


^TERS t(? YOUNG 


-L-.-WA\‘tp be II/iPPY 

^lir Youft^. Cl<%h boards, Is. 

INTEMPERATE. 
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LADIES' 
ArJdresscil to 
slilV 


^2mq,, 


covers. 4d. \ . r 1 

■glM.PLE ENQUIRERS; or, Social OCon'’:.':i?^ti(ins in 

a Counti Town, on the subject of Ope\i Coiinui^ion. ]iy 

The Narrative oi' 


ISnwf.-, «tiff covers, 6d, 

*151 MONTHS in a CONVENT.’ 


llebeccu lliercsa lieed. ^'hird Kdition. nothD^i^rds, 




SUPPLEMENT to. Ditto, irsluding, ,a ^iocoiiii, State- 

ment by Miss ftectt; an Exposurdof tlie System of Cloister Eiluea'ion, 
avJ a Coiilinnation of thc^arrati^ by t5.c 'l'csii.iU«iy of One JIiui* 
dred Witiuitfses. ISmo. Cloth boards, Is. t 3 f 

StJGGES'PlONS DESIGNED' to rPRtVMOTE thd 

REVIVAL and EXTEN8ION1 of RilLUUON; by \hc Rev. •?. A.) 
^ Cox.^D.l)., LL.R.Price 2d.,<)r 148. per 100. * , • 

•SMITH’S COMMON^SCKNKS JMPIlOV,KD. Tlr fe 

Parts. Gilt edges. Cloth boards,. 6d. » • • 

STE:;L’sREMEDYlbrWAVDERlNGTfI©UtflJTS 

in the Worship of God. A i-ow Edition, revised amPcoirecU-d. CloUt 
•' boards, 3.S. \ ^ 

TEMPLE’S (Ebsn, o/Ropliford) ClIOICEf LtlWERS 

• from the Gp’-'*'" o'"Literature. 32mo. cloth. Is. ♦ * * 

—-The gHKISTlAN’S ,1)AUA' ^I’Uj^A- 

SURY. liino. doth, gilt edges. 5s, ..\ \ • 

T oitiPTATION: a Treatise on Satanic Iiillu."iife. 

'Ey uic Rev. S. Ksnsc.n, Classical Tutor of Hackney College. Neiit 
doth board.s, 2.S. (id. l»mo. 1 • .' * 

TESTAMENTARY COUN..i:'.,S, and JlU<!i['S to 

"* Christi-ns on the Disposal of their Prtv'-'fly hy Will. Ry .Mr. W. 
Jones, Travelling Secretary to the Jleligious Truet Soejalyit Ibnio. 
Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ^ * * 

THORNTON’S (R?v. John*,!)!BillftMc.ay,) VILIAGP 

^CONVEllSATIONS i or, Thifts worth Colisidoring. *010111 toat*i,?i!f 

-T— FULN®gS!*iJid FREEJv’PiSS Sp?. 

ClITUAL BLESSINGS. *'''<'ond Edition. Ibmo. Cloth boards,^. Cd 

■— --SE ,,I01|E warnings^ addressed ti; 

various Clashes of Persons, becond Edition. 18mo. Cloth boards, Is. dji 

_1_ JOURNEY to SALfeM. An Allegory. 

V Is. • * 1 


Cl-'tK board, j 

CHRISTIAN 'CONSOLATION■ 

'\b Preciou^aess of Christ to all who believe. Cloth boaads, Is. 6( \ 



>0 .^ookl-'Pitbluh^Sby'Vl^rd.andCi'., 
^THORNTON’S JESSAMINE QOTTAGE ; jir'Uo-' 

^astic Narrative of th&>}-4appy Death Mothe^^'']!^our Childx^. 
Second Edition. ^Cloth * ;ards, Is., sti/ covers, «i. ^ • 

TEMPElf SWEETENED, Essential tt) Persona} an(i 

Domestic H^piness. Ninth^I^ousand. Is. ^ ' «■ '« 


ic Il^pir 

TIMP^O^J^i FEMALE NEW TESTAMENT BIO-’ 

GRATHjr. ISn?. Cloth boards, With a teautlful.StSl!! Eh-* 
Bjavig,. , X- 

-'-- PARENT’S GEM : being a Guit’C to the 

Evidences orDhiiYianlV* 32mo. cUth, Is. 4d.; in silk, gilt edges; 2s 

- 0 HI( ISTIAN’S ANNJJAL DlfeCTORL' 

for ReaC’Dg the Scriptures. Stitched, neat wrapper, 3d. ■ 

-^ ^IB'LICAL GEM; for^o" Young. 2 nd 

E<iition. (>4^}o., tuck, ts. 4d. uStIff covers, 3(1. i, 

TOWNS'ENb’s'" I'ABLE of SCRIPTURE POR- 

'I'lON S lor jAILY ^lKAIiS#’G, by. which the whole of the Siicred V«i- 
lui:ie in:iy*l)e vend thrctVgh In Chioiiological Ordrr during t[ie Ycar-t 
32ii>o., stiilcovi-Ts*. 2d., or 12s. per JOft. 

/^.L.'VGE WALKS. By the author of “ Emma do 

LUsau.” Secoiid Edition,gilt ^.Igcs, 2s. 

WAU(jII, Life, of Rev. I).'. Cloth, Is. 

WAYLAND’S (%v. Professor) MORAL DIGNIT-i'’ 

of tho jysiy<)\AIlVENTHRl>IUBE. ’Smo., still'covers, Is. 

WILKINSON ON aUAKERISM. is. 

YO.UNG MAN’S COMPANION in A^World. Gilt 

edges, tilotli b1)ar«la,*’s.^l, 

YOUNCJ'S (Rov. .Mitn, A.M., of Albion Ch^uc'; 

‘'l.lKlTl'Rlis on (he DISTINCTIVE DOCTRINES of PORERY : nl 
P^llDTESTANTiSM. Kvo. Cloth boards, ils. . 

' o ' ... ‘ ‘REWARDS. 


NEW SKRIeL 

1. How lobe Happy. “■ 

2. True ol Little Folks. 

3. The i>\ing Jewess. 

4. The 4cnUcut Childrei' 

.V .^'on^SK^m of Faults. 

i'lle Dees. 

7 * jn-aJaCirtj. 

8. T.vi Sister’s Grave. 

9. Httjpy Deaths. * 

10. James and ChafiesV 
K- Be kind to your Sister. 

1 2. The Fatherless Boy. y 
Id. The American Girls. 


Little Catherine, 
llmportaat *tnquiiy'. 


OF HALFPENNY BOOKS. 

14. Ijnpaiiencc. * 

15. What Children owe to their 
,. Pi, r*‘nts. 

''10. Little ^ohn, the '^dian ^.lilld. 

17 Good Advice. 

18. T^lie Ort'han 
\‘»f 1-urentui Love. 

217. 'SuveiilkiBenevple.iCc. „ 
21./^ I tames anil his Sister. 

23. 'iilia Brace. 

2 . Missionary Voyf.,e. 

(To he continued.) 
PENNY BOOKS. 

My Mother's Gold Ring, 
l^st and Found, by Mrs. Slgour* 



27, Patemoster-row, 11 

. ,TWO#ENN'. WoKte. f • 

Direc'tions ro Persons jusrconun«;«cliig a Beljglous Uiv 
A Sectarian * 

tVm afraid there Is a God. 

The Or^na. Hope. By l>oddridg(;. 

WUdClck ana «loodLlit-e Robin. 

EabC Hours^f William Ra^ifree. 

Short Account^ of Thomas Piukard.. r 

botU>gt, Minstr*!; or Hymns for Cottagers in J>on ^stic Worship, 
rhe Bible above all Price. By P’ yson. 'I 

Cable of Scripture Tortions for Daily Reading, byRe v. ^eo.'Awnsend. 

. dckets ofSO#{aU^nny»^ Penny, 7 Twopenny vand ^reewnny Books, 

^sorted, price Is. e)^ packet. * 

18mo. SERIES, PRICE 4d., STIFF ’'J.ERS.^. . 

The PaCTOR’S WIDOW. By the Ref. J. BE^CllER. 
The TILLAGE CONVERT. By the same Author. 

The INFIDEL CONVERTED. By the s>ime Au- 

thor. 

A short ACCu UNT of ELIZA G-. RwCOtnniended 

-by the Rev. J. ARUNDEL. 

The PHILOSOPHER’S STOKE. By Mrs. CAMR- 

RON. 

NEW SERIES OF E:..^lQIOtfS TRA.’yS, 

/ Sultabie for Tr4.ct and District Visiting Societies. * j 
1. Duty of Christians b.. each oilier in the Maintenance of'-ftoly 
■ Conduct. By the wte Rev. A. Fuller. 12 jioges, 5s. per hi.^xlred. 
The Dying Robber, and Poor Matilda. 12 pages, 5^. per hundred 
a. Secr« Prayer. 12 pages, 58. per 100. * 

4. ’x'hc Sick Gardener. H pages, 3r 4<l. per ^ ^'0. 

5. Better Try. 4 p^es, Is. t.d. per 100. 

C. Better Not. 4 pages, is. 8<' per lOP. ' 

7. The Sabliath. 4 page.., is. 8d. per iOO. ' » » 

8. How shall I provide for my Family? 24 pages, I4s. per MO. * 

0. TheEn^ll.. .i^'blc, itsHistoryand Results. 24 pages, 14 fpn 100.^ 

(To be continued.) 

lUPTJsilED •'JTHLY. 

t;.. evangelic.(iL magazine, cd. 

T’lE REVIVALIST. A Work which ,hjis been 

honoured .vith tlie Extensive/^ ' ''ag;ofthel .blic,. .ut has been liap. 
p>'y useful in promoting the great objvcl at which itaiihs,* ^ 

ThU'Magazine, price Twbpence, contains 30 closely-printed p^es of Essays, 
poetry, Intelligence, Recommendati 'ns of Books. &c., andtfsilUnstrated with 
Eng iving . it is o'"-.’dieted by p Rev. J. Belclier, and is equally adapted* 
for circulation among Christians ho are de^’^rous of useRililBSS, and in the* 
Cottages of the Poor. ^ A 

Th'FAj'IlLY MAGAZINE. Coiitafiwng%22>^,^vo., 

printed on good . aper, ifr«,e 40? Vol. 1,2s. Cd.pvol. 2,4NCI^ ijPboa’"'> 
4s. 6d. each. _ ^ • 

This MB'tazine im .ns in.ercsting DomestVb^tlvrativcs; Enays mi'*iin- 
portant Subjects in Relation and Science; Sketches of Biograpliy,.His¬ 
tory, i. 'd Geography; ^"’’strations of the Sacred Writings; Varteties, 
Religious and Moral; Ndtifus of Nett and Useful Books;-Poetry; 
Domestic and General Intelligence; and, in a word, wh»teverthe pioua 



12 Books jPubHsl^d bg Ward and Co., Patemofter-row 

Feinted 'n linpeiitft -tavo, oil kea«t!fid PepA, . 

WARD’j&- MISCFXiLANl5 of Literf.ture, Science, 

ReligiSSn, under the saperlptendenoe of a Society for the Adv^*^.!ement ‘ 
of Literature, Science, Religion, published WedncsdcC^, 
•* 2 e 2d.; hnd on the f every MotiUi, in ane.^'wrappf i\ nrice 9d. 

The HEH,4LDVjf PTSACE. Irice 2d, - ISo.'U. N§w 

Series, to be cotptAiued. 

TEMPmA^CE PENN ? MAGASIINE. Auxilis 

ary SrAet^* nay be supplied with Nos. 1 to 10, aKSOs. per l«^W,*for 
givin^way.' 

The VirX>T. • 


This day is published,^* 

IMcc 338., 11 IrnperiAl ^v»., cloth boards, and in rpyal ito., priev 55s.l fona- 
iiig a thick naudhome >iilume, beahti^^lly printed tm^ new type cast fui 
the purpose, " / •' » 

THE CONDENcEP COMMENTARY antj- Family- 

^ Exposition of the Holy Bfsie, with upwards of thirty thousand Notes, 
critical and ex .!anatotV< Sath/v^(^ iVom the works of Eminent Biblical 
'WriL'rs of all Age8, C'ountHes, and f enominatlons, 'ccompanic'* with 
brief Reflections ioj: the family and Closet. By tho Rev. li.gidiu 
‘^Qbbiu, A.M. 

Tlie feels grateful for the approbation which this work has rocenc't 

^^'rom many highly < stf^me<i Hev^ewg, as well as from numerous Cle fsy 
men C..d DI*jtfo‘'iting Mlri'^ters, w>'p, together with a large numj^cr et 
lay sUbM'iibers, have hououred it with 'heir warmest commendations. , 
ns it is, Xowtfvei, not generally known in remote parts of tho coftntr) 
he begs leave, in behalf ol' the publishers, to explain its peculiar ad\aii* 
tages. To &iTf,.N7TS the work cannot fail to be exccoiingly useful, since 
inireseoth at one view, the must important critici8nvr''^)V*best critics 
on the text, will save much time, expense, and lut '•ur; and while 
L it ctKttidiis an nfisnmsebaJyi'f notes, the spi^t of many volumes. it» 
compass ig(ll all^vof 1(^ hfVPE o puTptt xttlume. To p'uate 

( hristilif^, for the stuyj'gvi^* ploset, it,(;)atr»ant.i"es must bj* cq\«.* 
gr^t, for liere, witho t luving tj^ir mi.'*.. ^ disti.ictotl Ic a icngt "’'oi/ 
comm nt, to which all have not Titrc to attoii'', th y .my, almo.st at; 
glauc*', airhe at the inuaning of each passage, aiuf find most of *h& 
diffirhltit . ••pn&oved. To Aj’i heads of families the>olume must also 
commend uv'^lf; if they h* for exposition, they can use the 

short uotd^ to profit; and if not, the brevity of the reflections w U. allow 
ofth^r' eiug read without occupying <i laiger portion of time than many 
pentmsXnF&'fhce and business are ub'e to s^iare. A part of the original 
text is often given, the advantage” a whichMt'K be obvfthis tc”the 
sidiol ar; f^ hUe, to the les '«amed rlider, the passage is so explained as 
(o^usCKr^m to enioy much of the splriVof the cntlci^. One addl* 
ti^al ftACUro of this work is, that it ue^rps''8e8 over d}ml^'lt dass ges, 
anCf thSt of the most knottyat oonsidePdl'.e le igtli, 

' oombiP’ng«>«i« views o'f the most disUngmsm^;^ters, so as in ^neral 
t'iA remote their seemin'' difficulties. entirely free from 

sectarian spirit, but*frTe Editor’s refleetlonr^are iif* ..onformity to those 
ptiaclples of vitid religion on which ail ge^'ifine Christians ^ agre^ 


W. ‘l^Ur, Irlnter, Bolt-court, Floet-stnet. 







